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A  Full  and  Candid 


fT  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  Anfwer  to  a  pro- 
fefted  inveCtive  againft  the  king  of  Pruflia,  wi!i 
fet  out  with  any  fevere  reflections  againft  that 
monarch.  The  author  of  the  Conftderations  lias  in¬ 
troduced  his  pamphlet  with  a  quotation  from  a  re- 
fcript,  faid  to  be  delivered  and  printed  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  PruiTian  minifler  at  London;  the  film  of 
which  is,  “  that  his  Pruflian  majefty  hopes  the  En- 
glifli  nation  will  not  meddle  with  the  domeftic  affairs 
of  the  empire  ■”  and  the  author  archly  applies  this 
to  the  prefent  conduCt  of  the  court  of  London.  I 
fhall  not  take  advantage  of  an  obfervation  which  eve¬ 
ry  man,  who  knows  the  turns  of  ftates,  may  make 
upon  the  inconliftencies  which  the  moft  fteady  go¬ 
vernments,  fometimes,  run  into,  when  their  interefts 
vary  :  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  the  quotation  of  the  re- 
fcript  is  by  no  manner  of  means  applicable  to  the 
purpofe  of  the  confiderer.  The  empire  ol  Germany 
is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  republic  of  fovereigns,  and 
each  fovereign  that  forms  it,  has  a  right,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  emperor,  to  make  what  alliances  he  plea- 
fes  with  other  fovereigns ;  nor  can  fuch  alliances  be 
confidered  as  domeflic  affairs  of  the  empire.  At  the 
time  his  Pruflian  majefty  publifhed  the  refcript  in 
queftion,  the  affair  he  hints  at,  might  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  looked  upon  as  domeftic  to  the  empire,  be- 
caufe  a  difpute  lay  between  the  princes  of  the  empire 
and  the  electors.  Great-Britain  had  no  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  fuch  a  difpute  ;  Great-Britain  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  it ;  at  the  fame  time,  if  his  Pruflian  majefty 
was  author  of  that  refcript,  he  might  perhaps,  with 
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gte<>, ci  propriety,  have  made  ufe  of  the  word  cec- 
nomica!,  than  domeftic.  °‘ 

f,v- cm  r‘Uthor  of  'he  Confiderations  fpends  the  firft 

Wy  »il  I,r™,  rtT7f’!'t  i7r”ving  “> 

p  •  •  •  tH  L~>  mat  loanee  is  lupenor  to  Great- 

1  ',i’l?er!t  of  'en  itory,  and  number  of  inhabit- 
ll»  and  he  bnnSs  Voltaire,  a  good  writer  but  a 

Ta  I^iraSvaUSll0-r’  t0  TA  the  vaft’  armies 
:v( :  n  J  lV-  ^ .™  foot-  But  the  author  of 
^  rid,eratI0ns  18  mjftaken  in  his  firft  principles 
me  bellies  of  Crelly,  Poittiers,  and  A^Sm 

t  “  bS'"“,f  MindS'llhTi  “"d  Er'S5fnm™  *»« 

f  bjaJ“  ot  Minden,  which,  every  thing  confider- 
jml,  was  more  glorious  than  all  the  three,  was  gained 
y  B,uons,  with  a  more  confefTed  fuperiority  againll 
them  than  there  was  againll  the  fon  of  Edward  the 
1  nird,  or  the  father  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

1  here  is  undoubtedly  a  principle  of  political,  as 
veil  as  of  commercial,  arithmetic;  but  the  data  of 
ne  former  are  extremely  hard  to  be  fettled  The 
conuderer  goes  to  work  in  the  Cheapfide  way  •  he 
polls  his  books  he  llrikes  his  balance,  but  he  does 
i. os  goe  v  eigit  foi  inches,  though  he  brings  forth  a 
moll  plaunble  account.  I  will  venture  to  fay  that 
hiftory  cannot  produce  a  period  of  glory  that  is  not 
Jiab.c  to  exception,  if  thole  mechanical  calculations 
a.c  to  take  place.  “  from  the  time,  fays  the  con- 
k  Cier,  u'hen  the  whole  of  France  was  united  to  the 
crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Hates  and  nobility  ab- 
1< Mutely  lubjected  to  its  power,  the  kingdom  of  France 
lias  been  in  the  extent  of  its  country,  the  number 
ot  its  inhabitants,  and  the  greatnefs  of  its  revenue 
luperior  to  Britain.”  I  admit  that  France,  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  as  country,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  is  fuperior  to  Great-Britain ;  but  that  its  reve¬ 
nue  is  equal,  I  totally  deny.  Great-Britain,  properJv 
ipeakir.g,  has  no  revenue  that  is  fixed  or  fettled. 
And  let  tne  confiderer  authenticate  the  revenues  of 
l  iancc  for  tnefe  two  years  pall,  and  reduce  the  re- 
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venue,  or  rather  the  expences  of  our  government, 
during  that  time,  to  French  money:  let  the  meaneft 
and  moft  ignorant  reader  he  has,  pronounce  which 
is  the  riched  people. 

I  am  aware  of  a  prodigious  and  popular  advantage 
the  coniiderer  has  taken  in  [  oint  of  calculation  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  I  will  be  candid  enough  to  fay, 
that  if  his  data  are  to  be  admitted,  he  might  have 
carried  his  argument  much  farther  than  he  has  done. 
He  ferves  his  purpofe  perhaps  better  in  not  doing  it. 
But  I  totally  deny  and  dilclaim  his  data,  or  fird  prin¬ 
ciples.  66  I  never,  fays  he,  read  the  hidory  of  the 
two  grand  alliances,  which  were  formed  by  king 
William  againd  the  growing  power  of  France,  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  warmed  fentiments  of  gratitude  to 
the  great  deliverer  of  Europe.  Never  did  king  of 
England  appear  with  greater  dignity,  than  he  did  in 
that  great  congrefs  held  at  the  Hague  in  the  year 
1691,  when  the  emperor  and  empire,  the  kings  of 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  by  their  feveral  an> 
baffadors,  the  electors  of  Germany  by  their  particu¬ 
lar  miniders,  and  feveral  of  them  in  their  own  per¬ 
form,  with  at  lead  fifty  of  the  greated  princes  of 
Germany,  all  attended  to  hear  him  plead  the  caufe  of 
Europe ;  and  all  joined  in  one  common  league  and 
declaration  again d  France.” 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  tafk  equally  bold  as  it  is  difo- 
greeable,  to  combat  rooted  prejudices  ;  but  now  that 
the  ridiculous  didindfions  of  Whig  and  Tory  are  fo 
judly  exploded,  a  public  writer  may  have  fome  chance 
for  a  fair  hearing.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  king 
William  was  at  the  head  of  the  glorious  confederacy  ; 
but  I  will,  with  both  my  hands,  deny,  that  that 
confederacy  fulfilled  its  engagements:  they  brought 
troops  upon  paper';  they  produced  them  not  in  the 
field;  they  hired  armies,  but  England  paid  them. 
Unwilling  as  I  am  to  revive  party  didindtions,  I  am 
forry  to  fay,  I  never  yet  faw,  though  I  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  in  the  inquiry,  a  full  and  a  fair  an- 
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Twer  to  the  charge  brought  by  the  Tory  miniftry  a- 
gainft  the  Whigs,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
that  the  whole  ftrefs  of  the  war  lay  on  the  (houlders 
ot  Gieat-Bntain,  and  that  her  allies  had  failed  in,  al- 
moft,  every  point  of  their  engagements,  as  to  men, 
money,  and  operations  of  every  kind  :  this,  I  fay,  is 
a  cliaige  that  the  boldeft  W  hig  writer  never  attempt¬ 
ed  to  anlwer.  It  is  a  charge  which  the  German  and 
Dutch  minifters,  and  they  had  at  that  time  the  ableft 
in  Europe,  in  all  their  warm  memorials  and  repre- 
fentations,  never  offered  to  refute.  It  is  a  charge 
which  brought  the  great  prince  Eugene  over  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  far  from  am'wenng,  he  endeavoured  to 
palliate,  it.  The  rival  minfters,  in  thole  times,  were 
compofed  of,  perhaps,  the  greateft  men  that  Eng¬ 
land  ever  faw  under  any  government ;  but  the  Whigs 
indifputably  had  refolution,  talents,  and  penetration 
fuperior  to  their  antagonifts.  They  never  pretended  to 
difpute  the  fad!,  that  Great-Britain  was  left  in  the  lurch 
for  the  blood  and  treafure  that  was  expended  in  the  war. 

Let  not  therefore  declamation  or  bold  allertions 
drive  us  out  of  the  fort  of  common  fenle.  Let  us  not 
imagine,  becaufe  we  are  now  in  a  war  with  France, 
carried  on  in  Germany,  we  fight  in  the  fmalleft  de¬ 
gree  on  greater  difadvantage  than  we  did  in  the 
times  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne.  I  (hall, 
in  the  courfe  of  this  paper,  prove,  that  the  terms 
on  which  we  now  carry  on  the  war,  are,  nationally 
fpeaking,  infinitely  preferable  to  thofe  on  which  we 
fought  before;  I  will  not  except  even  the  laft  war 
againft  France. 

Had  the  confiderer  been  a  candid  oppofer  of  the 
prefent  meafures  of  our  government,  he  would  not 
have  gone  fo  far  back  as  the  reign  of  king  William 
for  an  alliance  of  ftrength  and  dignity  againft  France. 
The  late  king  George  was  united  with  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  and  at  laft  brought  the  Dutch  to  take  part 
with  him,  when  the  emprefs-queen  might  have  been 
Lid  to  fight  pro  arts  &  focis.  In  what  a  dreadful  fi  tu- 
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ation  is  an  Englifh  minifter!  There  was  not,  when 
we  entered  into  that  war  with  France,  fo  popular  a  to¬ 
pic  in  the  world,  as  the  expediency  of  maintaining 
the  pragmatic  fan ion.  Its  popularity,  both  within 
and  without  doors,  arofe  next  to  madnefs  j  and  had 
not  the  miniflry  given  way  to  the  torrent,  it  would 
have  borne  down  the  barriers  of  civil  government. 
But,  in  the  event,  were  we,  as  a  people,  bettered  by 
that  illuftrious  alliance  ?  Did  the  Dutch  and  Auftrians 
fight  for  us  in  the  field?  Did  they  negociate  with  us 
in  the  cabinet  ?  Were  not  our  foldiers  butchered  by 
their  cowardice  ?  Were  not  our  councils  betrayed  by 
their  perfidy  ? 

“  Every  meafure,  fays  the  confiderer,  which  tends 
to  fet  the  ftates  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  England, 
either  at  war  with  each  other,  or  amongft  themlelves, 
muff  be  a  meafure  calculated  for  the  good  of  France, 
and  the  prejudice  of  other  powers  of  Europe.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  every  meafure  tending  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  or  increafe  of  fuch  a  war,  mud  be  for  the 
benefit  of  France,  and  the  prejudice  of  Europe  :  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  weakening  of  the  rivals  of  France,  and 
keeping  thofe  powers  at  variance,  from  whom  France 
can  have  nothing  to  fear  but  in  the  union.” 

I  have  given  this  paflage  at  large,  becaufe  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  it  is  the  corner-ftone  of  the  confider- 
er’s  reafoning;  but  a  very  fmall  difcuffion  of  fads  will 
difcover  its  futility.  Will  the  confiderer  fay,  that 
Great-Britain  is  never  to  make  war  with  France,  till 
fuch  time  as  all  the  powers  in  Europe  are  united 
againft  her?  That  time,  it  is  believed,  never  will 
come,  and  that  time  never  was.  The  confederacy  of 
which  king  William  was  the  head,  was  the  ftrongeft 
union  ever  formed  againft  France:  but  what  did  it 
avail  England  ?  fhe  was  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
day;  fhe  was  obliged  to  pay  the  troops,  and  fight 
the  battles  of  her  nominal  allies. 

After  all,  the  confederacy  formed  by  king  Wil¬ 
liam  proved,  as  all  confederacies  muft  be  againft  one 
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capital  power,  to  be  a  mere  rope  of  fand.  Its  con¬ 
tinuity  was  preferved  until  a  certain  twill  came,  which 
cli [Tolv  ed  it.  Holland  and  Germany  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  pleafed,  had  we  continued  to  this  day 
to  pay  the  troops,  and  fight  their  battles  •  they  would 
in  a  veiy  cheap  manner  have  mullered  their  armies, 
and  iegulated  their  contingencies  upon  paper:  but 
the  moment  that  Great-Britain  came  to  talk  of  her 
own  in  ter  eft,  then  came  in  the  democratic  nonfenfe 

pubuc  laidi,  the  liberties  of  Europe,  prior  en¬ 
gagements,  national  honour,  and  a  thoufand  fuch 
teiins,  which  meant  nothing  but  moneys  nothing 
but  .biitifh  blood,  or  Britifh  money.  It  may  to  Ibme, 
perhaps,  Hem  too  bold  an  allertion,  (but  nothing 
can  be  too  bold  that  is  founded  on  truth  and  experi¬ 
ence)  tnat  had  Great-Britain,  in  all  the  wars  fhe  ever 
had  with  trance,  been  lingle  and  alone,  her  expencc 

would  have  been  lels,  her  iuccels  would  have  been 
greater. 

The  film  of  the  confiderer’s  reafoning  is,  that 
France  is  moie  populous,  and  therefore  more  power¬ 
ful,  than  Great-Britain.  T.  his  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  reafoning  of  the  honourable  admiral  who  was 
fo  defervedly  fliot  for  his  cowardice,  and  who,  after 
weighing  a  French  cannon-ball,  hung  it  up  in’a  cab¬ 
bage-net  at  the  lhrouds  of  hisfhip,  and  demonflrated, 
as  dearly  as  that  three  and  two  make  five,-  that  had 
he  come  within  reach  of  that  cannon-ball,  he  and 
lus  fiiip  muit  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  I  will  defy  the 
confiderer,  from  all  the  experience  of  reading,  he,  or 
any  man,  ever  had,  to  produce  a  lingle  inftance  of 
two  nations  going  to  war  with  one  another  upon  fuch 
principles  :  and  this  brings  me  to  come  to  clofer  quar¬ 
ters  with  the  confiderer. 

In  private  life  it  is  but  too  common,  when  two 
parties  go  to  Yv  ellminfter-hall,  for  a  by-llander,  from 
the  weight  of  their  purfes,  to  form  a  fhrewd  guefs 
winch  will  have  the  better  in  the  end.  The  confider- 
ei  looies  upon  the  extent  o{  territory,  jind  numbers 

of 
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of  men,  when  two  nations  go  to  war,  the  fame  as 
a  long  purfe  is  when  two  parties  go  to  law.  I  can  by 
no  means  be  of  that  opinion  ;  and  I  can  fcarcely  dip 
into  a  page  of  hiftory,  which  does  not  convince  me 
that  it  is  ill  founded.  Parties  who  go  to  law  are  fub- 
jedted  to  its  forms,  which  drain  their  purfes.  Nations 
who  go  to*  war,  have  no  directory  but  the  fword. 
But  allowing  Great-Britain  to  be  as  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible  a  power  asCorfica  itfelf*  (fuppofing  Corfica 
to  be  a  fovereign  fate)  is  fhe  to  bear  an  infult  from 
a  neighbouring  power,  becaufe  that  neighbour  is  a 
garagantua  ?  Sovereign  ftates  have  no  appeal  that 
they  can  make  to  their  fuperiors  ;  but  a  wife  ftate, 
ever  fo  feeble,  will  make  a  ftruggle  in  defence  of  its 
independency,  be  its  enemy  ever  fo  powerful.  The 
confideration,  therefore,  of  inequality  of  power 
between  Great-Britain  and  France  muft  drop  to 
the  ground,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
caufe  in  which  we  fight  is  unjuft  :  a  talk  which  I 
apprehend  the  confiderer  himfelf  will  be  far  from 
attempting. 

The  confider,  as  if  confcious  that  his  general  rea- 
foning  upon  the  inequality  of  force  between  the  two 
ftates  cannot  bear  the  teft  of  reafon,  proceeds  to 
fhew  that  Great-Britain  is  in  the  wrong  to  carry  on  a 
war  in  Germany  againft  France,  la  order  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  reafoning,  he  lays  down  certain  maxims, 
every  one  of  which  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  fpeculation, 
are  falfe  and  trite.  Every  lchool-boy  knows  that 
France,  formerly,  again  and  again  defended  the 
liberties  of  Germany.  The  confiderer  has  flourifhed 
upon  that,  but  has  he  informed  the  publick  againft 

whom  fhe  defended  thofe  liberties  ?  Has  he  told  his 

• 

countrymen,  that  it  was  againft  the  encroachments 
and  ufurpations  of  the  houle  or  Auftria ;  that  tyran¬ 
nical  power,  which  the  government  of  Great-Britain 
and  her  allies  are  endeavouring,  at  this  very  time, 
to  withftand  ?  Had  the  confiderer  been  candid  enough 
to  explain  this  matter,  it  might  have  faved  himfelf 
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and  me,  and  perhaps  the  public,  no  little  labour 
e  has  taaen  all  advantages  of  reafoning  from  the 
ormer  lytlems  that  prevailed  in  Europe,  but  he  has 
not  told  us  that  thofe  fyftems  exift  no  more.  He 
has  not  been  ingenuous  enough  to  fay,  that  there  is 
vo  period  m  hiftory,  before  the  prefent,  in  which  the 
homes  ol  Bourbon  andAuftria,  like  Herod  and  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate,  agreed  in  the  crucifixion  of  public  liberty  ; 
nor  is  there  in  all  his  pamphlet,  a  Angle  paragraph 
upon  that  fubjed,  though  it  is  the  only  fair,  the  only 
candid,  the  only  conftitutional,  topic,  upon  which  a 
conlideicr  on  the  prefent  German  war  ought  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  If  he  proceeds  not  upon  that,  he  fays  lefs 
t.ian  nothing.  If  he  proceeds  upon  that,  the  condud 
c.  -rreat-Britain,  and  her  government,  mud  at  prefent 
appear  irreproachable  and  unblamable. 

The  confiderer,  therefore,  may  figure  away  to 
eternity  upon  his  comparative  and  political  arithme¬ 
tic;  but  if  the  fads  upon  which  his  data  are  founded 
have  no  longer  exiftence,  which  is  the  cafe,  to  what 
does  his  reafoning  tend,  but  to  feduce  weak  minds, 
and  to  break  that  unanimity,  which  at  prefent  forms 
the  pride,  the  glory,  and  firength  of  theBritifh  em¬ 
pire?  Were  the  confiderer  to  bring  a  million  of  in- 
llances  of  what  France  has  done,  or  what  Britain  has 
(offered  in  former  times,  cui  bono?  What  can  it  avail 
hum,  if  thofe  infcances  are  not  applicable  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  jundure?  and  applicable  they  cannot  be,  unlefs 
he  can,  from  hiftory,  produce  a  fimilarity  of  circum- 
llances.  The  confiderer,  with  a  true  polemic  fpirit, 
fuppofes  two  powers  of  Germany  at  war ;  “  if  France, 
Gys  he,  to  keep  up  the  conteft,  fliould  take  the 
weaker  fide,  and  add  to  the  power  whofe  force  is 
tight,  fo  as  to  be  fuperior  to  ten,  the  evil  is  not  lef- 
fened,  but  made  greater.  Should  England  be  fo  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  join  in  the  conteft,  and  fend  its  land 
forces  of  fifty  into  the  war,  and  France  thereupon 
fend  a  force  of  eighty,  the  party  a  (lifted  by  England 
would  he  hut  little  benefited  by  tire  alliance ;  the 
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Englifh  would  ftill  be  the  weaker  fide,  the  force  of 
Europe  be  diminifhed  fo  much  the  more,  and  France 
only  be  advantaged.  This  is  a  kind  of  reafoning 
which  muft  hold  invariably  juft  in  all  ages.”  I  fay* 
that  not  a  fingle  particle  of  fuch  reafoning  ever  held 
good  in  any  age,  and  there  never  was  a  more  bare¬ 
faced  infult,  than  fuch  reafoning  is,  upon  the  public 
underftanding. 

According  to  the  confiderer’s  apprehenfion,  France, 
by  the  difpofitions  of  the  powers  and  differences  in 
Europe,  has  every  thing  fhe  can  wifh  or  defire.  She  has 
had  it  for  thefe  four  or  five  years,  at  leaft,  ever  fince 
we  carried  our  troops  into  Germany.  What  has 
been  the  confequence  ?  Is  France  a  greater,  a  richer, 
or  more  fuccefsful  power,  through  the  blunders  of 
Britain  ?  Has  fhe  enlarged  her  territory  ?  Has  (lie 
increafed  her  revenue  ?  Has  fhe  repaired  her  marine  ? 
Has  (he  dictated,  as  formerly,  to  the  Britifh  coun¬ 
cils  ?  No.  I  will  give  the  confiderer  an  anfwer,  that, 
in  one  fingle  word,  comprehends  folios  of  logic,  and 
reams  of  reafoning.  France,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  the  miftaken  policy  of  Great-Britain  has  given 
her,  is  now  a  declared  bankrupt  to  all  Europe,  and 
fhe  has  declared  herielf  fuch.  Let  the  confiderer  get 
over  the  fa£t,  and  then 

4  To  dinner  with  what  appetite  he  may.’ 

44  I  don’t  determine,  fays  the  confiderer,  whether 
the  Germans  are  likely  foon  to  agree  together  in  any 
one  point ;  and  much  in  uniting  with  England  and 
the  States-General  in  a  war  with  France  ;  but  till  they 
do  thus  agree,  England  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
little  internal  quarrels.”  You  don’t  determine,  Mr. 
or  my  Lord,  confiderer  ;  but  I  do  :  and  I  fay  and  affirm 
from  paft  experience,  (I  care  not  what  prepofleffions 
may  lie  againfl  the  dodtrine)  that  the  fewer  allies 
England  has  againft  France,  provided  thole  allies,  as 
his  Prtiffian  majefty  certainly  is,  are  hearty  in  the 
caufe,  Great-Britain  is  a  gainer;  fhe  fees  the  end  of 
her  expence,  fhe  knows  the  extent  of  her  operations  ; 

B  z  which 
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which  is  more  than  fhe  did  in  any  continental  war  fhe 
ever  embraced. 

i  he  confiderer  affedts  to  call  the  prelent  war  a 
Herman  civil  war,  and  the  whole  of  his  pamphlet  is 
evened  ngainft  Great-Britain  taking  part  in  it.  I  de- 
!1v,  m  the  mod  diredf  terms,  that  the  war  between 

Ve  kT'nS  of  Pruffia  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  or  ra- 
tner  Lorrain,  can  with  the  leaft  propriety,  either  of 
ipeec.i  or  reafoning,  be  termed  a  civil  war.  The 
quarrel  between  the  king  of  Pruffia  and  the  queen  of 
Hungary  has  not  in  the  fmalleft  or  mod  remote  de- 
gree,  a  relation  to  that  fyftem  of  political  confedera¬ 
cy  which  conftitutes  the  kings  of  Great-Britain  or 
riuffia  members,  or,  if  the  (anguine  confiderer  will 
nave  it,  fubjedts  of  the  Germanic  body.  It  is,  in 
nort,  either  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  confiderer, 

P°^tl0n  ke  laYs  down,  if  admitted,  muft 
eltablim  his  dodtrines,  if  difputed,  the  whole  appears 
utile  and  fallacious.  The  king  of  Pruffia  as  a  love- 
ieign  prince,  is  as  independent,  perhaps  more  fo, 
than  the  emprefe- queen  is.  Were  the  confiderer  to  be 
allowed  his  own  lway,  he  undoubtedly  would  carry 
every  thing  before  him,  by  the  plain  felf-evident 
maxim,  that  Gieat-Bntain  is  worle  than  mad  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  fupport  one  little  German  prince,  againft  the 
Germanic  body. 


But  here  I  muft  again  have  recourfe  to  principles, 
and  again  obferve  that  our  -confiderer’s  principles 
are  fundamentally  wrong.  The  king  of  Pruffia’s  do¬ 
minions  undoubtedly  are  in  Germany,  and  our  con- 
hderer  taker,  advantage  of  that  to  treat  him,  through 
the  whole  of  his  pamphlet,  as  a  German  prince,  fub- 
ject  rather  to  the  didtates  of  the  emperor,  than  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  How  different  muft  the  reafbn- 
ing  refulting  from  fuch  pofitions  appear,  when  we 
confider  his  Prullian  majefty  equal,  at  leaft  in  dignity, 
to  the  Vandemout  family,  and  in  himfelf  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  fovereigu,  at  the  head  of  the  proteftant  in- 
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te reft  upon  the  continent,  and  the  only  natural  ally 
left  there  for  Great-Britain  ?  Were  the  confutations 
of  Germany  to  be  examined,  it  would  be  found  that 
both  the  elector  of  Hanover  and  the  eledor  of 
Brandenbourg,  without  changing  their  religion,  have 
as  good  a  title  to  be  chofen  emperor,  as  the  hufband 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  corregentiae  jure,  has. 

Will  the  confiderer  be  mean  or  wicked  enough  to 
fay,  that  Great-Britain  at  this  juncture,  ought  to  a- 
bandon  all  the  fyftem  and  principles  of  policy  upon 
which  her  power  and  independency  is  formed  ?  If 
fhe  does  not,  let  the  boldeft  advocate  for  anti-conti¬ 
nental  meafures  ftep  forth,  and  point  out  what  courfe 
fhe  could  have  fteered  different  from  what  fhe  has 
done  ?  Let  the  laudatores  temporis  aBi  declaim  as  they 
pleafe ;  let  the  confiderer  ring  his  changes  upon  for¬ 
mer  meafures;  but  whilft  the  power  of  France  exifts, 
is  not  Great-Britain  to  guard  againft  her  ambition? 
That  the  powrer  of  France  exifts,  is  the  bafis  of  our 
confiderer’s  dodrine.  That  we  have  not  purfued  the 
war  upon  the  principles  and  meafures  that  directed 
us  in  former  times,  muft  equally  be  admitted.  But 
for  that  reafon  objeds  are  changed ;  *the  fame  fyftem 
no  longer  exifts ;  and  the  ballance  of  power  in  the 
point  where  it  formerly  vibrated,  is  now  a  non-enti¬ 
ty.  Upon  the  fuppofition  of  this  ballance  being  an 
entity,  the  confiderer  has  railed  his  whole  fabrick. 
The  fmalleft  fparkof  candour  would  have  taught  him., 
that  when  king  William  formed  the  grand  confederacy, 
the  fupport  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent,  was  his  great  objed.  Why  was  that  his  objed? 
Becaufe  he  reafonably  thought  that  the  houfe  of  Auflria, 
was  the  grand  counrerpoile  upon  the  continent,  to  the 
ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  was  the  power  which  England  and  Holland 
had  then  the  greateft  reafon  to  dread.  Had  they 
dreaded  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  king  William,  like* 
queen  Elizabeth,  would  have  direded  his  attention, 
and  formed  his  alliance  accordingly.  Auftria  and 

Bourbon 
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Bourbon  are  only  founds,  the  danger  rebuking  from 
either  is  the  matter. 

B  the  danger  refulting  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  was  an  objeft  of  attention 
m  queen  Elizabeth,  that  has  done  immortal  honour 
to  her  memory;  if  the  forming  an  alliance  againft 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  done  the  fame  to  the 
memory  of  king  William,  and  to  the  Whig  admi- 
mftration  under  queen  Anne;  if  the  boldeft  advo¬ 
cates  for  anti-continental  mealures,  never  yet  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  ballance  of  power  in  Europe  was  a 
chimaera;  how  is  Great-Britain,  in  the  prefent  junc¬ 
ture,  to  behave,  when  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and 
Bourbon  are  embarked  in  one  common  caufe  the 
rum  of  the  proteftant  intereft  ? 

“  But,  fays  the  confiderer,  we  happen  to  have  one 
nominal  proteftant  prince  on  our  fide;  and  therefore 
rhe  proteftant  intereft  has  been  fpecioufly  held  out  to 
our  \  lew.  But  in  the  laft  war  we  were  fighting  for 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  proteftant  prince  had 
only  a  popifh  king  of  France  for  his  defender.  Did 
we  think  then  the  proteftant  intereft  at  all  con- 
''  cerued  in  that  war?  And  why  fhould  we  in  this? 

1  his  great  champion  of  proteftantifm  was  then  uni- 
verfally  decried  by  us,  as  a  man  void  of  faith,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  every  good  principle.” 

Drained  as  the  nation  has  been  of  late  to  the  very 
di  egs  ot  political  writing,  I  know  no  man  lb  great  a 
dunce,  or  Quixote,  as  to  imagine  that  every  prince, 
and  every  potentate,  does  not  purfue  his  own  inte- 
jeft,  if  he  can  fee  it,  or  if  he  thinks  he  fees  it.  A 
great  and  a  fenfible  prince  can  have  no  principle  but 
intereft,  becauie  it  never  can  be  his  true  intereft 
to  adopt  a  fyfrem  of  fraud,  perfidy,  and  injuft  ice. 
ii,  with  Lewis  the  XIVth  of  France,  he  ftiall  adopt 
iuch  a  fyftem,  he  is  no  great  prince.  His  greatnefs 
is  temporary,  and,  like  that  of  Lewis,  it  muft  have 
an  end  in  his  own  life-time. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  bold  founds  and  af- 

fertions. 
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fertions.  I  deny  that  our  iliuftrious  ally  is  more  a 
nominal  proteftant,  than  the  heads  of  the  houfes  of 
Auftria  and  Bourbon  are  nominal  papifts.  The  king 
of  Pruflia  cannot  be  more  properly  ftiled  a  nominal 
proteftant,  than  king  George  the  Ift,  lid,  or  Hid, 
can  be.  If  the  confiderer  can  prove,  what  I  think 
has  been  never  yet  attempted  to  be  proved,  that  the 
interefts  he  had  in  view  were  fundamentally  falfe,  un- 
juft,  and  injurious  to  any  other  power,  he  would  then 
fay  fomewhat  to  the  purpofe.  But  if  both  his  con¬ 
nexions,  and  thofe  of  Great-Britain,  were  only,  as 
they  certainly  were,  accidental,  and  not  fyftematical, 
the  confiderer  is  as  much  wrong  in  his  reafoning,  as 
he  is  in  his  fads.  The  connexions  of  Great-Britain 
with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  the  times  which  he 
hints  at,  were  occafioned  by  accidents,  viz.  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Vlth  of  Germany,  and  the  violence 
which  France  offered  to  her  own  guaranty  of  the 
pragmatic  fandion.  Independent  of  thofe  confidera- 
tions,  his  PruiTian  majefty  had,  as  we  muft  fuppofe 
he  thought,  a  claim  of  right  upon  certain  domini¬ 
ons,  which  lie  not,  as  the  confiderer  fays,  in  an  ob- 
fcure  corner  of  Germany,  but  are  well  known  to 
every  one  who  knows  the  fmalleft  tittle  of  geography 
or  hiftory.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  this 
claim  was  ftarted,  and  when  it  was  made  good.  His 
PruiTian  majefty  fupported  it  by  what  I  muft  call  un¬ 
controverted,  and  therefore  I  muft  fuppofe  uncon¬ 
trovertible,  reafons;  for  I  never  faw  a  fcrap  from  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  that  difputed  the  fads  of  the  family 
compads,  upon  which  the  claim  was  founded.  It  is, 
therefore,  infamous  to  infmuate,  that  becaufe  the 
intereft  of  Pruflia  happened  at  that  time  to  lead  her 
to  fide  with  France,  that  therefore  this  proteftant 
prince  had  only  a  popifh  king  of  France  for  his  de¬ 
fender:  the  fad  is  falfe  and  unsupported  ;  and  all  the 
confiderer  poifibly  can  gain  by  his  infmuations  and 
•ailertions,  is  what  I  believe  no  mortal  is  weak  enough 
to  difpute,  that,  amongft  princes,  proteftantifm  and 

popery, 
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popery,  and  in  fad,  religion,  are  words  that  fome- 
times  fignify  nothing. 

But  though  1  fincerely  think,  that  in  the  cabinets 
of-  fovereigns  the  popifh  or  proteftant  religion  are 
words  that  neither  have  nor  ought  to  have,  any 
meaning,  yet  I  think  the  popifh  or  proteftant  interefts 
are  terms  that  not  only  have  meaning,  but  are  of  the 
mo  ft  decifive  importance  to  us,  as  men  and  En- 
glifhmen.  Accidents,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  may 
lometimes  interfere,  and  give  a  fhock  to  the  vehi¬ 
cle,  but  it  muft  ltill  in  time  return  to  its  true  audits 
natural  pofition.  Is  there  a  man  in  England  weak 
enough  to  doubt,  that  while  Great-Britain  was  fight¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  v/ith  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the 
heads  of  that  houfe  were  not  the  molt  miferable  bi¬ 
gots  that  ever  polluted  an  altar  by  fuperftition?  And 
yet  thofe  bigots,  though  not  of  the  proteftant  religi¬ 
on,  fought  lor  the  proteftant  intereft,  that  is,  for  the 
independency  of  Germany  and  Britain. 

That  the  king  of  Prullia  was  ever  decry ’d  by  this 
nation,  as  a  man  void  of  faith,  religion,  and  every 
good  principle,  is  a  moft  execrable  falfhood.  It  is 
equally  fo,  that  we,  as  the  confiderer  affirms,  fet  out 
in  this  war  with  confidering  him  as  an  enemy  to  our 
proteftant  electorate.  It  is  equally  falfe,  that  we  hired 
an  army  of  Ruffians  to  invade  him. 

■ - — - : - Quis  tam 

Ferreus  nt  teneat  ft  ? 

u  What  is  it,  lays  the  confiderer,  then,  that  has 
at  once  changed  him  in  our  opinion,  from  a  defpifer 
of  all  religion  to  the  defender  of  the  proteftant  ?  But 
not  to  inlift  on  this.”  Can  a  man  of  common  fenfe 
and  honefty  fit,  with  any  degree  of  patience,  and  hear 
fuch  infamous  inveCtives  fpewed  forth,  was  hisPruffian 
rnajefty  no  more  than  a  private  gentleman  ?  The  confi- 
derer  pretends  that  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  prefent  war,  the  proteftant  religion  in  Germany  (for 
*  will  contrad  his  argument  as  much  as  poffible  with¬ 
out  weakening  it)  was  in  no  danger.  The  confider- 
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cr  amufes  us  with  founds.  Can  he  produce  a  re¬ 
script,  can  he  produce  a  fcrap  of  writing  from  his 
Pruflian  majefty,  or  any  proteftant  power  in  the 
world,  that  ever  pretended  it  was  in  danger?  But  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  and  will  defy  all  mankind  to  prove 
the  contrary,  that  the  proteftant  intereft  was  in  dan¬ 
ger.  It  may,  however,  be  neceflary  to  clear  up  the 
diftimftion  I  make  between  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
the  proteftant  intereft.  This  I  cannot  do  better  than 
by  fuppofing  that  a  power  now  exifts  in  Europe  that 
profelles  proteltantifm,  and  yet  fides  with  France  and 
Auftria  in  this  prefent  war.  Such  powers,  tho’  they 
may  pray  with  proteftants,  undoubtedly  aft  for  papifts  ; 
though  they  are  of  the  proteftant  religion,  they  are 
not  in  the  proteftant  intereft.  In  fhort,  popery  and 
proteftantiim,  unleis  applied  to  the  great  concerns  of 
civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty,  are  mere  words  to 
gull  the  populace,  and  our  confiderer  has  applied  them 
accordingly. 

I  Shall  not  impofe  fo  Sir  upon  the  reader  as  to 
quote  the  identical  words  of  the  confiderer,  when  he 
endeavours  to  prove  (as  he  does  in  many  laboured 
pages)  that,  in  the  prefent  war,  religion  is  out  of 
the  queftion.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  in  England, 
a  man  fo  weak  to  believe  it  is  ;  but  how  does  the 
confiderer  endeavour  to  impofe  upon  weak  minds,  as 
if  the  experience  of  our  hiftory  did  not  tell  us,  that 
proteftants  may  fight  for  a  popilli  intereft,  and  that 
papifts  may  fight  for  a  proteftant  one?  A  king  in  his 
clofet,  or  his  chapel,  may  make  no  difference  between 
one  religion  and  another ;  and  he  may  even  defpife  all 
religions,  and  yet  true  policy,  without  one  grain  of  re¬ 
ligion  interfering,  may  oblige  him  to  adopt  religion  as 
the  caufe  of  fighting. 

In  the  prefent  cafe,  this  confideration  turns,  per¬ 
haps,  decifively  againft  our  author,  and  he  himfelf 
has  given  rife  to  the  obfervation.  I  fhall  (iippofe  the 
king  of  Pruffia  to  be  void  of  religion,  but  if  the  king 
of  Pruifu  has  enemies  who  are  wrong-headed  enough 
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to  carry  religious  wind-mills  in  their  brain,  he  and 
his  allies  has  a  light  to  repel  all  fuch  enthufiaftick  at¬ 
tacks,  in  tiie  mofi:  effectual  manner.  In  fhort,  the 

hole  of  oui  confiderer’s  argument  upon  this  head  is 
calculated  only  lor  the  weakeft  of  minds  :  he  knows 
tilde  neithei  is,  nor  can  be,  the  Imalleft  foundation 
i  or  fuc  n  in  fin  nations,  'though  lie  has  endeavoured  to 
avail  him  lei  1  of  them. 

The  confiderer  proceeds,  as  he  does  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  to  take  for 
granted,  matters  that  are  no  other  than  unfupported 
allegations.  u  An  eledorate,  fays  he,  of  the  empire, 
*s  110t  he  annihilated  but  by  the  deftrudion  of  the 
whole  Germanic  conftitution.  For  a  king  of  France 

to  make  himfelf  e - r  of  FI - r,  and  ejed  a  whole 

j amily  out  of  its  rights,  would  be  fo  great  an  ad  of 
violence,  that  every  member  in  the  empire  would  rife 
again  ft  it.  Sweden  and  Denmark  could  not  but  take 
the  alarm  at  it.” 

A  writer  who  grounds  his  reafoning  on  fuch  infa¬ 
mous  falfhoods,  which  he  endeavours  to  palm  upon 
his  readers  as  uncontrovertible  and  indifputable  truths, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  malefador  at  the  gallows. 
Draw  the  cart,  or  kick  the  ftool,  from  under  him, 
and  he  remains  fufpended.  Is  there  the  lighted  fmat- 
terer  in  hiftory,  who  is  ignorant  that  eledorates,  po¬ 
litically  fptaking,  have  been  annihilated  ?  witnefs  the 
Palatine,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Eavarian  eledorates; 
fome  of  them,  I  was  going  to  lay,  within  our  own 
memory,  or  that  of  our  fathers,  without  Sweden  or 
Denmark,  or  any  other  power  in  Europe,  making  the 
final  left  effort  in  their  favour.  The  confiderer,  I  am 
afraid,  will  never  be  able  to  perfwade  any  man,  who 
has  the  leaft  experience  in  life,  to  believe  that  every 
iubjed,  or,  indeed  every  prince,  in  Germany,  has 
adequate  ideas  of  his  own  interefts.  The  ftates  of 
Greece,  a  much  lefs  complicated  confederacy  than  tha  t 
ol  Germany,  had  not. 
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u  England,  fays  the  confiderer,  would  not  have 
any  reafon  to  envy  France  the  impracticable  tafk  of 
defending  a  country,  furrounded  with  enemies,  and  fe- 
parated  from  all  its  other  dominions.  But  in  reality, 
the  conftitution  of  Europe  makes  every  thing  of  this 
kind  abfolutely  impofiible.  All  that  France  can  pro¬ 
pose,  after  the  greateft  fuccefs  there,  can  be  only  to 
take  a  temporary  po  fief  lion  of  the  country  during  the 
war,  to  hold  it  in  depofit,  as  the  king  of  Prufiia  did 
the  electorate  of  Saxony.”  Here  again  happens  to 
be  a  fmall  miftake  in  point  of  fact,  which  overthrows 
the  whole  of  the  confiderer’s  reafoning.  I  affirm  it, 
and  will  appeal  to  every  man  of  reafon  and  candour, 
that  in  the  prefent,  unprecedented  conjuncture,  when 
the  head  of  the  empire  and  the  French  king,  are  ri- 
vetted  in  a  confederacy  againft  the  proteftant  intereff, 
the  electorate  of  Hanover,  if  wrefted  from  the  houfe 
of  Brunfwick,  may  be  bellowed  on  whom  they  pleafe ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far,  fhould 
we  fuppofe,  that,  even  at  this  time,  fome  proteflanr. 
princes  of  the  empire  are  calling  a  wifhful  eye  to  fill 
the  feat  of  an  electorate.  Should  this  fucceed,  it  is 
no  more  than  has  already  happened. 

Page  25.  the  confiderer  is  at  infinite  pains,  (and, 
indeed,  he  feems  to  pique  himfelf  upon  it,  as  his 
fort)  to  prove  that  we  hurt  Hanover,  and  actually 
the  whole  proteftant  intereft  in  Germany,  by  making 
that  electorate  the  feat  of  war.  Here,  again,  I  mull 
affirm,  that  the  faCt  is  falfe  ;  and  I  abfolutely  deny 
and  defy  any  man  to  prove,  that  Great-Britain  has, 
in  the  lead,  contributed  to  make  that  electorate  the 
feat  of  war.  It  was  unjuftly  attacked  by  France,  and 
all  the  fophiltrv  of  mankind  cannot  pretend,  that 
Great-Britain  has  not  aCted  a  juft,  and,  therefore,  a 
wife  part,  in  endeavouring  to  proteCt  that  electorate. 
Let  the  confiderer  and  his  friend,  if  they  pleafe,  recur 
to  prudential,  but  pitiful,  principles-,  let  them  lay, 
that  a  weaker  Hate  is  to  be  opprefled  by  a  ft  render. 
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l'?  '^ermediate  power  ought  to  lay  to  the 

latter,  W  hat  doeft  thou  ? 

This  obfervation  brings  me  to  the  main  beam  of 
oui  oblervers  reafomng.  He  lias  not  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  his  P.ruflian  majefty  was  originally  wrong 
m  the  caules  for  which  he  went  to  war ;  he  has  not 
pretumed  to  fay,  that  Great- Britain  had  not  juft  pro¬ 
vocations  to  make  war  upon  France.  The  confiderer 
has  not  thrown  out  a  fingle  fyllabie  to  jnfinuate,  that 
Hanover  was  not  attacked  entirely  on  account  of  the 
French  quarrel  with  Great-Britain  in  America.  This 
hang  the  cafe,  to  what  abfurdities  muft  our  confider¬ 
er  be  reduced  ?  even  to  that,  not  only  of  condemning 
tne  practice  of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  princes  in  former 
ages  but  of  aboliihing  out  of  the  fyftem  of  the 
wond,  all  difhnchons  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
ah  refinance,  where  injuftice  and  injury  are  offered. 
VV  ill  the  confiderer  avow  that  doctrine  ?  I  hope  he  will 
not ;  I  may  ajmoft  venture  to  fay,  that  he  dares  not  • 

and  yet,  that  doCtrine  muft  ,be  avowed,  before  anv 
one  of  his  portions  can  be  conclufive.  Though  ro¬ 
mance  and  realities  differ,  yet,  could  the  mod  in¬ 
ventive  head  have  devifed  a  trad,  which  Great-Bri¬ 
tain,  keeping  fight  of  common  fenfe  and  common 
honour,  could  have  followed,  but  what  ffte  has  done  ? 
x  he  confiderer  is  a  profelfed  advocate  for  fubmiffion. 
Submiihon  to  what?  to  violence,  fraud  and  injuftice? 
Should  that  doctrine  take  place,  the  light  of  'the  fun 
may  be  laid  to  be  extinguifhed.  ’  In"  this  men  and 
communities  do  not  differ  in  their  relations.  The  law 
G  nature,  as  Cicero  has  fenlibly  explained  it,  dictates 
me  principles  of  felf-prefervation.  And  every  indivi¬ 
dual,  it  he  con fu Its  Ins  own  fafety,  will  confiilt  the 
lafetyof  the  whole.  Areftates  to  be  oppreffed  more 
man  private  men  are,  meerly  becaufe  they  are  weak  ? 

* ?ocs  not  common  intereft,  as  well  as  common  honefty, 
'-.jh  upon  one  hate  to  aihft  another  when  opprelled  ? 

1  or  what  are  locieties  formed,  and  alliances  made,  but 
to  defend  the  weaker  againft  the  ftronger?  How  in¬ 
famous 
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famous  would  it  be,  was  Great-Britain  allied  with  a 
power  far  more  confiderable  than  herfelf,  and  bound 
by  every  tye  of  gratitude  and  faith  to  fupport  her, 
fnould  that  power  tell  her,  that  it  is  her  beft  courfe,  to 
give  way  to  fuperior  force,  and  that  a  little  dragooning 
will  do  her  no  diflervice,  becaufe  the  fmart  will  foon  be 
over,  and  that,  was  (lie  to  receive  any  afliftance,  her 
cafe  would  be  worfe. 

But  in  faft,  the  public  of  Great-Britain  is  abufed  in 
nothing  more,  than  in  that  way  of  reafoning,  which 
is  adopted  by  the  confiderer.  Where  is  the  nation  in 
the  world  that  ever  would  have  done  any  thing  great, 
any  thing  glorious,  or  indeed  wife,  had  her  govern¬ 
ment  made  her  intereft  the  only  itandard  of  her  ho¬ 
nour?  A  great  people  know,  that  honour,  reputation, 
and  dignity,  form  their  intereft;  nor  could  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  at  this  time  have  arrived  to  the  pitch  of  power 
and  riches,  fhe  now  poffefles,  had  fhe  been  always 
mercenary  enough,  to  have  made  her  dignity  fubfer- 
vient  to  any  confideration  whatfoever.  “  A  fmall 
ftate,  fays  the  confiderer,  (p.  25.)  which  is  invaded  by 
the  armies  of  one  infinitely  greater  than  itlelf,  is 
doubtlefs  under  a  great  misfortune  ;  all  refinance  is 
ufelefs,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  fubmit.  But 
there  is  a  way  of  doubling  this  misfortune;  and  that 
is  by  having  another  great  ftate,  almoft  equal  to  the 
invader,  undertake  the  defence  of  it.  If  the  country 
fubmit,  it  has  but  one  army  to  maintain,  and  may 
in  the  beginning  yield  upon  terms,  which  are  tolerable; 
but  if  it  be  defended,  it  has  then  two  armies  in  it, 
and  is  fure  to  be  oppreffed  by  them  both.”  Had  I 
not  given  the  quotation  fairly  in  the  confiderer’s  words, 
a  reader  who  has  the  fmalleft  fentiment  of  virtue  and 
humanity,  might  have  doubted,  whether  fuch  ftufif 
could  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of  any  writer  who 
wears  the  ftamp  of  manhood;  in  reality,  the  whole 
of  the  performance  I  am  now  anfwering,  ought  to 
have  been  entitled,  An  Apology  for  France ;  nor  is 
(here  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  a  fingle 

principle, 


i  i,!jup‘ei  but  that  Great-Britain  ought  to  diflolve  e- 
vei>'  /ye  of  humanity  and  julfice,  and  leave  France 
and  Auftna  the^  unmolefted  liberty  of  defolating  Eu- 
1  [  •.,  and  at  lait  of  enflaving  Britain  ;  for  there  is  not 
>  aigusnent  for  Flanover’s  fubmitting  to  France, 
-•rough'  by  the  confiderer,  that  is  not  with  equal,  nay, 
a  e;  rcafon,  applicable  to  Great-Britain.  If  fhe  has 
.  -  :Yin  her  bowels,  fhe  ought  to  fubmit  4  fhe 

>,l4fo  -  i(’  '■ ' '  double  her  own  milery  by  increafing  the 
number  of  mouths  fhe  has  to  maintain,  or  by  adding 
hands  to  war,  that  many  headed  monfter,  too  apt  of 

uie.f  to  devour  the  molt  innocent  and  the  moft  un¬ 
offending. 

,Eut  ic  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  confiderer’s 
aie  as  falfe  as  his  realoning.  f  cannot,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  fee  that  Hanover  is,  at  prefent, 
opprelled  by  prince  Ferdinand’s  army  ;  I  can  fee  the 
LmuIu  nation  making  glorious,  and  not  unfuccefsful, 
cnorts,  for  laving  an  electorate,  that  has  been  almoft 
ruined,  for  the  fake  of  Great-Britain.  “  Did  the  fun, 
%s  the  confiderer  infultingly,  refu fe  to  fhine,  or  the 
Ti'vcr  ceale  to  flow,  when  France  was  in  pofleffion  of 
Hanover?”  Philofophers  will  tell  him,  they  did  not  • 
becatife  injuffiee  is  the  word  inverlion  of  nature’s 
courfe.  As  a  Politician  I  anfwer,  that  neither  of  thole 
Phenomenas  would  have  happened,  had  the  French 
t>een  in  pofleffion  of  London,  as  well  as  of  Hanover. 
The  confiderer  proceeds,  in  the  fame  infulting 
to  upbraid  the  Hanoverians  for  breaking  the 
eonvtntton  of  Clofter- Seven.  Here  again  is  a  mate- 
1  ,’;a  naifiake  in  point  of  fa6t,  for  it  is  a  moft  infamous 
faifhcod  to  fliy,  that  the  Hanoverians  did  break  that 
convention.  His  late  majefty’s  refcripts  and  manifef- 
rnade  it  plain,  without  the  poflibility  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  the  French  broke  it  themfelves,  by  in- 
1 1 1 g  upon  terms  of  oppreflion  and  injuftice,  which 
wcrf  not  ftipulated  in  the  convention.  This  is  a 
trutn,  that  the  French  miniftry  themfelves,  keen 
Ui.u  eager,  as  they  were,  at  that  time,  did  not  pre¬ 
tend 
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tend  to  contradict ;  and  his  late  majefty,  vvhofe  ve¬ 
racity  was  perhaps  as  irreproachable  and  unimpeach¬ 
ed  as  that  of  any  prince  *  who  ever  breathed,  had 
the  glory  and  fatisfaffion  to  lee  his  conduff,  in  re¬ 
fuming  his  arms,  approved  of  by  all  Europe.  I  can 
fcarcely  except  the  court  of  France  itfelf.  Before  the 
confiderer  had  thrown  out  againft  his  late  majefty  a 
charge  of  breaking  a  convention,  made  under  fuch 
tender  circumftances  as  that  of  Clofter-Seven  was, 
he  ought  to  have  defcended  to  particulars,  and 
to  have  refuted  the  allegations  in  his  late  majefty’s 
memorials  and  manifeftos,  publifhed  on  -that  occafi- 
on.  Let  the  public,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  judge 
of  an  author  who  offers  fuch  an  infult  to  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  that  venerable  head  that  is  now  laid  in  the  duff 
In  my  own  life-time  I  have  known  judicial  fentences 
paft  againft  the  reviiers  of  the  memory  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  40  years  after  his  death;  but  here  is  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  greiateft  and  the  beft  monarch  that  ever  Bri¬ 
tain  had,  infulted  before  his  afhes  are  cold  in  the  grave 
that  receives  them.  The  fubjeff  difpenfes  with  cere¬ 
mony,  and  even  with  forms  of  writing;  the  faff  is 
falfe;  his  late  majefty  did  not  break  the  convention 
of  Clofter-Seven.  His  late  majefty  avowed  his  re¬ 
fuming  arms;  he  juftified  that  refumption,  and  the 
coniiderer  cannot,  without  incurring;  the  cenfure  of 
the  blackeft  calumny,  maintain  his  alfertion,  that  his 
late  majefty  was  guilty  of  a  moft  fcandalous  breach 
of  faith. 

The  confiderer  thinks  himfelf  exceffively  ftrong  in 
his  impeachment  of  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  conduff, 
when  he  mentions  the  great  hardships  which  the 
elefforate  of  Saxony  underwent,  when  it  was  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Pruffians.  Who  doubts  it?  but  who 
was  to  blame  ?  Has  the  confiderer  offered  a  fingle  ar¬ 
gument,  to  prove,  that  the  king  of  Fruflia  was  not 
well  founded,  in  juftice  as  well  as  prudence,  in  his 
proceedings  againft  that  elefforate?  Has  he  offered 
a  colour  oi  reafon  to  prove,  that,  had  not  the  king 

of 
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of  1  rufik  aded  as  he  did,  he  and  the  protefhmt  inte- 
>cl  m  Germany,  m uft  have  been  totally  ruined?  Is 
any  power,  efpecially  an  independent  power,  to  an- 
,  er  /°r  the  eonfequences  of  another’s  ini  uft  ice  ?  If 
the  deftor  of  Saxony,  by  his  iniquitous  combination 
againit  the  elector  of  Erandenbourg,  obliged  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  put  the  citizens  of  Leipfic  under  a  feverecon- 
t  n  but  ion,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  not  the  eledor 
ct  Erandenbourg,  was  to  blame. 

Deli  rant  reges,  plecluntur  Achivi. 

Talk.ng  as  men,  what  heart  does  not  feel  for  the 
mher.es  1 Ioffes,  and  misfortunes  of  fubjeds,  through 
the  injufl.ee  of  the  princes.  I  never  fee  a  French  pri- 
ioner,  without  confidering  him  as  the  innocent  vidim 
o  his  fovereign’s  perfidy.  All  arguments  therefore, 
drawn  from  confiderations  of  humanity,  when  inhu¬ 
manity  is  pradifed,  are  unneceflary,  idle,  or  futile.  If 
tne^injuftice  or  one  prince,  makes  it  neceffary  for  a- 
notner  to  proceed  with  feverity  againft  the  innocent 
lubjedts  of  another  power;  he  who  gives  the  provo¬ 
cation  aione  is  to  blame,  and  alone  is  anfwerable  for  all 
eonfequences.  Princes  do  not  make  war  upon  one  a- 
notner  s  perfons  or  palaces.  The  mold  generous  and 
humane,  and  moft  virtuous  princes  that  ever  lived 
have  been  obliged,  in juftice  to  their  own  fubjeds  to 
proceed  againft  thofc  of  another,  in  a  manner  againft 
winch  their  nature  has  revolted.  The  moft  under- 
ftanding  reader  in  Europe,  perhaps,  therefore,  will  be 
puzzled  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  confiderer’s 
reafonmg,  between  the  31ft  and  38th  pages  of  his 
confiderations ;  if  he  has  any  meaning,  it  is,  that 
Great-Britain,  did  not  Hanover  he  in  Germany,  would 
have  no  army  in  Germany.  ’ 

_  Again,  the  fad  is  falfe;  for  before  the  eledors  of 
Ilanover  were  kings  of  Great-Britain,  Great-Britain 
had  armies  in  Germany ;  nay  what  was  ftill  more  ex- 
penfive,  they  had  armies  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal- 
f.  ir  what  rcalon  ?  undoubtedly  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  the  power  in  Europe,  and,  in  whatever  quarter 

that 
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that  balance  is  endangered,  the  Britifh  arms  ought 
to  find  bufinefs.  This  is  reafoning  that  never  yet  has 
been  difputed,  it  is  what  has  been  adopted  by  every 
wife  minifter,  and  by  every  patriot  that  ever  England 
had,  nor  do  I  remember  a  proftitute  of  the  pen  fo 
abandoned,  as  to  contradict  it. 

The  conliderer  enjoys  an  imaginary  triumph,  when 
he  pretends  to  fhow  that  Great-Britain  fights  at  a  vaft 
difadvantage  with  France  in  Germany,  and  that  the 
prefervation  of  Hanover  ought  not  to  be  an  objeCt 
of  our  concern,  nor  would  the  French  attack  it,  did 
we  not  defend  it.  He  fieems  to  have  laid  the 
fort  of  his  reafoning  upon  thofe  principles,  and  he 
has  laid  them  down  in  a  multiplicity  of  words;  but 
as  ufual,  every  faCt  is  falfe  The  French,  before  the 
prefent  war,  have  again  and  again,  through  the  mere 
luft  of  power,  and  wantonnefs  of  ambition,  laid  wafte 
German  electorates.  The  liberties  of  Europe  were 
then  endangered,  but  lefs  than  they  are  now,  and 
Great-Britain  interpofed  at  a  greater  expence,  and 
with  lefs  efficacy  than  fhe  does  now.  If,  inftead  of 
the  electorate  of  Hanover,  a  dunghill  was  the  lpot, 
where  the  fate  of  public  liberty  was  to  be  difputed 
and  decided,  we  mult  forfeit  the  name  of  Britons, 
fliould  we  abandon  it;  pofterity  would  curfe  us, 
fhould  we  give  it  up. 

u  How,  fays  the  confider,  did  the  war  begin  ?  The 
fcene  in  Germany,  opened  with  our  being  in  alliance 

with  the  emprefs  queen.  And  the  king  of  P - a, 

under  the  encouragement  of  France,  was  threatening 

to  invade  the  e - • — te :  we  looked  over  all  the  o- 

ther  parts  of  Europe  in  vain,  and  fent  to  the  fartheft 
North,  and  agreed  to  give  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  court  of  Ruffia,  to  march  fifty  thouf¬ 
and  men  into  P - ,  in  order  to  find  that  prince  em¬ 

ployment  at  home.,,  Were  the  reward  of  a  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  publifhed  in  the  news-papers,  to  outdo 
the  fallities  contained  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  fcarce 
a  man  in  England  would  be  found  hardy  enough  to 

D  attempt 
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attempt  it.  Oar  alliance  with  the  emprefs-queen 
gave  no  manner  of  rife  to  the  prefen t  fcene  in  Ger- 
many  ;  accidents  had  thrown  the  intereft  of  Pruflia 
off  its  hinges.  While  the  natural  fyftem  of  the  po¬ 
litics  of  Europe  fubfifted,  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and 
Auftria  liv’d,  if  not  at  perpetual  variance,  at  leaft 
in  perpetual  jealoufy  of  one  another.  The  king  of 
Pruflia  had  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to  apprehend,  that 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  never  would  forgive  his  depriv¬ 
ing  it  of  Silefia.  He  naturally  fought  to  ftrengthen 
himfelf,  by  an  alliance  with  that  power,  whofe  inte¬ 
reft  it  was  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  fhould  be  kept 
low,  and  that  power,  which  was  France,  as  natural¬ 
ly  embraced  the  occafion.  His  late  Majefty,  George 
the  fecond,  during  all  this  time,  was  purfuing  the  fixt, 
and  till  then,  unvaried  maxims  of  public  liberty,  by 
fupporting  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  France,  whofe  in¬ 
tereft  it  always  will  be,  that  Germans  fhould  cut  one 
another’s  throats,  moft  officioufly  offered  to  march  an 
army  into  the  empire,  in  fupport  of  his  Pruffian  ma¬ 
jefty.  Had  file  done  it,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body  muft  have 
received  their  finifhing  ftroke.  Great- Britain  was  fen- 
fible  of  that,  and  her  miniftry  ftrove  to  prevent  it, 
by  entering  into  one  of  the  cheapeft  contracts,  that 
perhaps  ever  was  made,  with  Ruflia  *,  and  a  con¬ 
tract,  which,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  aftonifhed 
France,  but  pleafed  all  Europe  befides.  But  with 
what  front  hath  the  confiderer  faid  that  thofe  Ruffians 
were  defigned  to  invade  Pruflia ;  what  term,  does 
fuch  an  allegation,  fo  bafe,  fo  injurious,  and  fo  un- 
fupported,  deferve  ?  His  late  majefty,  by  that  con¬ 
tract  with  Ruffia,  proved  himfelf  equally  the  father  of 
European,  as  of  Britifh,  liberty.  The  fchemes  of  the 
French  were  thus  di  (concerted,  and  his  Pruffian  ma¬ 
jefty,  with  equal  wifdom  and  magnanimity,  declared 
that  he  w'as  ready  to  draw  his  fword  againft  foreign 
Iroops,  be  they  Ruffian  or  be  they  French,  who 
fhould  enter  Germany. 


This 
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This  was  the  point  precifely,  which  his  late  ma- 
jefty  aimed  at,  and  was  the  true  bafis  of  that  fo  much 
wifhed  for,  fo  much  applauded,  reconciliation,  which 
happened  between  him  and  his  Pruffian  majefty.  If 
the  confiderer  had  the  fmalleft  grain  of  candour,  or  the 
leaft  fpark  of  information,  he  would  have  informed 
the  public,  that  the  violence  of  the  court  of  Vien¬ 
na  haddifgufted  his  late  majefty,  long  before  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  France  and  England  broke  out. 
Like  a  wife  and  great  prince  as  he  was,  he  concealed 
the  nakednefs  of  the  antient  ally  of  his  people  and 
family,  as  long  as  he  could,  confidently  with  his  pub¬ 
lic  faith  and  common  juftice.  But  the  demands  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  out-run  all  moderation.  I  fhall 
not  diftemble,  that  the  court  of  London  perhaps  did 
give  the  emprefs-queen  fome  hopes  of  feeing  her  fon 
made  king  of  the  Romans,  and  undoubtedly  as  the 
intereft  of  Europe  appeared  to  be  at  that  time  circum- 
ftanced,  it  was  extremely  natural  for  his  late  majefty 
to  attempt  fuch  a  meafure.  Perhaps  he  did  attempt 
it,  and  perhaps  could  it  have  been  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  without  tearing  the  fundamental  conftitution  of 
Germany  to  pieces,  he  might  have  effected  it.  But 
the  court  of  Vienna  never  had  the  fmalleft  regard  for 
that  confideration  >  her  ambition  mu  ft  be  gratified 
at  the  expence  of  Germanic  liberty.  His  late  ma- 
jefty’s  penetration  and  tendernefs  for  that  confiderati¬ 
on,  and  the  impatitfice  of  the  emprefs-queen,  made 
him  fee  what  he  fcarcely  could  have  believed,  that 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  now  a&ed  upon  principles  in- 
confiftent  with  alk  their  former  engagements,  and 
that  the  emprefs-queen,  like  another  Juno,  faid, 
Fletlere  fi  nequeo  fuperos ,  Acheronta  movebo. 

If  I  cannot  bring  the  king  of  England  to  join  with 
me  in  the  deftru&ion  of  public  liberty,  I  will  call  in 
the  French,  who,  I  am  fure,  will  be  glad  to  fecond 
me.  Let  Germany  be  ravaged,  let  her  conftitution 
be  ruined,  but  let  the  houfe  of  Auftria  be  great,  and 
let  her  ride  in  the  whirl-wind  of  public  calamity. 
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i  oo  many  circumftances  at  that  time  concurred,  to 
flatter  this  prefumption  :  circumftances  that  are  with- 
tmt  parallel  in  biftory.  The  French,  by  the  weakeft, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  molt  frantic,  conduct  ever 
known,  took  fteps  to  drive  the  fubjedts  of  Great- 
Bntain  out  of  the  empire  of  North-America.  Such 
v  ao  the  ruling  palTion  of  France.  That  of  the  em- 
pi  elk  queen  w  as,  to  have  her  fon  elected  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  be  revenged  upon  the  king  of 
Pruffa.  I  lie  ruling  paffons  in  both  parties  coincided 
in  one  point.  The  friendfhip  of  Pruffa  was  of  lefs 
confideration  to  Prance,  than  the  empire  of  North- 
A m erica  was.  1  he  regaining  Silefia  was  thought  of 
11101  e  importance  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  than  all 
her  former  engagements,  than  every  tye  of  gratitude 
and  honour,  and,  when  rightly  confidered,  of  inte- 
reft.  Thus  an  unnatural  combination  was  formed  a- 
gainft  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  objedfs  which  Great-Britain  and  Pruffa  had 
in  their  eyes,  were  the  prefervation  of  the  former’s 
empire  in  North-America,  and  of  the  latter’s  pof- 
feifon  of  Silefia.  The  Germanic  conftitution,  and  the 
balance  of  powder,  were  objedfs  in  common  to  both. 
Ought  iuch  facts,  or  fuch  reafoning,  to  be  fupprefied 
by  one  w  ho  calls  himfelf  a  confiderer  on  the  prefen t 
German  war?  Could  any,  but  the  moft  proftitute  of 
ah  writers,  have  afked  the  following  queftion  ?  cc  Was 
his  P ruffian  majefty’s  having  fallen  upon  a  proteft- 
ant  eledtorate,  and,  deftroying  Saxony,  a  fervice  done 
to  Britain  ?”  Who  ever  faid  it  was,  or  what  bu- 
hnefs  have  Britons  in  the  affair?  A  deep-laid  fcheme, 
and  a  treacherous  combination  was  formed  againft  the 
king  of  Proffia,  in  which  the  cledtor  of  Saxony  had  a 
principal  concern.  His  PruiTian  majefty  prevented  the 
execution  of  lb  infamous  a  confederacy;  nor  does  it 
matter  a  fingle  ft  raw,  whether  the  confederates  againft 
him  were  proteftants  or  papifts ;  the  elebfor  of  Saxo¬ 
ny  moft  undoubtedly  is.  a  papift;  and  it  is  equally 
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undoubted,  that  when  he  gives  the  nod,  the  fubjefts 
of  his  electorate  muft  fight  in  a  popifh  quarrel. 

Here  I  am  aware  of  a  poor,  though  plaufible,  ob¬ 
jection;.  the  head  it  may  be  faid,  of  the  landgraviate 
of  HefTe-Cafiel  is  not  a  proteftant.  True,  but  thanks 
to  the  care  of  his  late  majefty,  and  the  patriotifm  of 
his  ftates,  he  is  a  proteftant  power,  and  the  pro¬ 
teftant  intereft  in  his  electorate,  is  fecured  fo  as  not 
to  be  affeCted  by  any  temporary  or  private  fyftem  of 
religion,  that  he  has  embraced.  Is  that  the  cafe  with 
Saxony  ?  No,  the  immaterial  forms  of  worfhip,  are 
not  the  barriers,  or  indeed  charaCteriftics,  of  pro- 
teftantifm.  In  fhort,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  Saxons  did,  and  may  fight  in  a  popifh  caufe, 
and  upon  popifh  principles  ;  and  I  look  upon  the  ba¬ 
rons  of  England,  though  they  undoubtedly  believed 
in  the  pope,  to  have  been  the  belt  proteftants  that 
ever  breathed,  when  they  obliged  a  tyrant  to  give 
them  their  magna  charta. 

Page  38,  &c.  The  confiderer  takes  pains  to  prove, 
that  the  money  we  pay  to  his  Pruffian  majefty,  is, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  tribute.  It  is  falfe*,  it  is  tlfe 
cheapeft  bargain  Great-Britain  ever  made,  and  the 
moft  honourable,  as  well  as  wife.  The  principles  of 
the  Britifh  conftitution  have  ever  been  for  her  maintain¬ 
ing,  for  her  defending,  for  her  adopting  the  caufe  of 
the  public  liberty,  againft  the opprelfors  of  mankind; 
the  fame  caufe  i'ubfifts,  the  fame  conduCt  is  obferved, 
and  the  like  confequences  muft  follow,  if  Britons  arc 
not  traitors  to  themfelves. 

I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  of  the  moft  fanguine  pa¬ 
tron  or  abettor  the  confiderer  has,  what  the  confe¬ 
quences  muft  have  been,  and  what  face  Europe,  at 
this  time,  muft  have  prefented,  had  not  England  aCt- 
ed  as  fhe  has  done.  Muft  not  the  proteftant  intereft, 
by  which  I  mean  public  liberty,  have  been  abolifhed 
on  the  continent  ?  Muft  not  every  port  in  Europe  have- 
been  fhutup  againft  Britifh  flips,  and  muft  not  every 
cabinet  have  excluded  Britifh  councils,  and  have  de¬ 
clared 
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dared againft  Britifh  interefts  ?  The  reafoning  brought 
by  the  confiderer,  to  prove  that  the  king  of  Pruliia, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  war,  is  adting  only 
for  himfelf,  is  mere  declamation,  and  if  polfible,  lefs 
than  nothing.  There  never  was  an  alliance  formed 
between  two  powers,  who  know  what  they  are  about, 
in  which  one  of  them  did  not  make  its  own  filtered 
his  firft  confideration,  and  aCted  accordingly.  I  will 
even  go  farther,  and  lay,  that  in  the  prefent  war,  the 
more  felfifh,  and  the  more  felf-intereded  his  Pruilian 
majefty  is,  he  is  of  the  more  ferviceto  Britain,  becaufe 
he  thereby  the  more  weakens  her  declared  enemies. 

But,  fays  the  confiderer,  and  his  advocates,  (for  I 
will  place  their  arguments  in  the  ftrongeft  point  of 
Jight)  while  Great-Britain  has  fo  home-felt,  fo  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  fuperiority  by  fea,  why  fhould  Hae  em¬ 
bark  in  a  German  war  ?  But  can  the  confiderer,  with 
the  fmalleft  (hew  of  propriety  or  reafon, prove  thatGreat- 
Britain  would  have  had  that  fuperioritv,  had  France 
been  at  liberty  to  have  employed  againft  Britain  thofe 
troops,  that  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tfroufand  men,  have,  fince  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  found  their  graves  in  Germany  ?  In  fadt,  where 
does  our  boafted  luperiority  lie;  by  fea?  No  ;  there 
never  w  as  the  lead  doubt  of  the  fuperior  ity  of  Great- 
Britain  by  fea,  fince  this  war  commenced  ;  the  unex¬ 
pected  and  boafted  advantages  we  have  gained  over 
France,  have  been  by  land.  We  have  difpofieffed  them 
of  North  America,  and  a  more  certain  fadt  was  ne¬ 
ver  laid  down  upon  paper,  than  this,  that  had  France 
been  at  liberty  to  fend  the  tenth  part  of  the  troops  to 
America,  that  llie  has  buried  in  Germany,  the  Eng- 
lifh  nation  would  not,  by  this  time,  have  poffefled  a 
(ingle  foot  of  land  upon  that  continent. 

u  The  Hanoverians,  fays  the  confiderer,  may  juftly 
come  w  ithin  our  compafiion  ;  but  for  that  very  reafon 
we  ought  to  feparate  our  caufe  from  theirs,  becaufe 
they  aie  far  removed  out  of  our  protection.  Could 
the  electorate  ever  have  been  defigned  to  make  a  part 
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of  us,  and  to  be  thus  tender  to  us  as  the  apple  of 
our  eye  ;  it  would  have  been  placed  under  the  guard 
of  our  front,  and  not  out  of  the  reach  even  of  our 
hands.”  This  is  a  way  of  reafoning  that  has  -more 
than  once  brought  Great-Britain  to  die  very  verge  of 
ruin.  The  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  is 
diredly  inconfiftent  with,  and  a  libel  upon,  the  adt  of 
fettlement.  Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  king  William, 
and  the  patriots  who  formed  that  adl,  did  not  forefee 
all  the  inconveniencies  that  have  arifen,  or  can  arife, 
from  making  an  elector  of  Hanover  king  of  Great- 
Britain  ?  They,  without  all  manner  of  doubt,  faw 
that  the  electorate  of  Hanover  would  always  be  con- 
fidered  by  France  as  a  depofit  for  the  conduct  of  Great- 
Britain.  But  that  confideration  rather  confirmed  them 
in,  than  deterred  them  from,  their  refolution  ;  they 
kept  their  eye  upon  one  great  objeCt,  which  was  that 
of  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body ; 
or  they  thought  that  their  having  a  German  elector  to 
be  king  of  Great-Britain,  ftrengthened  the  common 
caufe.  They  were  not  deceived;  the  event  proved 
they  were  not;  and  while  Britons  continue  faithful  to 
themfelves,  their  reafoning  muft  hold  good. 

“  But,  fays  the  confiderer,  the  two  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament,  it  is  faid,  have  promifed  that  they  will  defend 
the  electorate.  If  they  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  pro- 
mife  fuch  a  thing,  we  have  now  found  it  to  be  impof- 
fible  ;  the  fault  therefore  muft  be  in  the  making  fuch 
a  promife,  and  not  in  the  non-performance  of  it;  be- 
caufe  no  promife  binds  to  impoffibilities.” 

Here  our  confiderer  takes  for  granted  that  which  he 
ought  previoufly  to  have  proved,  and  it  opens  for  him 
a  field  of  declamation  and  invedfive,  which,  if  ad¬ 
mitted,  would  be  very  little  for  his  own  credit,  and 
lefs  for  that  of  the  nation.  He  tells  us,  the  prefent 
German  war  alone,  cofts  more  money  than  the  whole 
fea  and  land  fervice  coft  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s 
campaigns.  Though  this  fadt  is  extremely  di fputable, 
nay  falfe,  if  we  include  our  fervices  in  Spain,  and 
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make  proper  allowances  for  the  differences  of  the  value 
of  money  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  time  and  the 
prefent,  yet  I  fhall  for  once  admit  what  he  fays  to  be 
true.  But  how  different  are  the  complexions  of  the 
two  wars?  In  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  campaigns, 
the  Englifh  had  nothing  to  hope  for  themfelves,  but  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power.  In  the  prefent  war 
they  have  indeed  the  fame  objeCt,  but  another,  and  a 
(olid,  confideration  is  to  be  added  to  it,  that  is,  the  im- 
menle  acquifitions  the  nation  has  made  in  treafure, 
trade,  and  territory,  which  I  can  by  no  means  admit 
file  would,  or  could  have  made,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  diverfion  which  our  arms  gave  to  our  enemies  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  “  The  time  may  come, 
fays  the  confiderer,  when  the  nation,  being  exhaufted 
by  the  German  war,  and  perhaps  intimidated  by  that 
prince  it  is  now  upholding,  may  be  forced  to  give  up 
its  own  conquefts,  to  buy  him  a  peace.”  I  own  I 
neither  underfland  the  propriety,  nor  the  meaning, 
of  this  fentence.  How  is  this  nation  likely  to  be  inti¬ 
midated  by  a  prince,  for  whom  fhe  is  forced  to  buy  a 
peace  ?  I  can  as  little  underfland  the  confiderer’s  drift 
a  few  lines  after,  that  the  practicable  way  of  defend¬ 
ing  Germany,  is  by  attacking  the  French  iflands,  and 
thereby  fecuring  an  ample  indemnification  for  that  part 
of  Germany,  for  which  alone  we  ought  to  have  any 
concern. 

Hoc  Ithacus  vein,  et  tnagno  mercentur  Atridae. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  what  a  Britifh  prince,  parliament, 
and  people,  were  Hanover  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  might  not  think  quite  fo  reafonable-,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  confiderer  has  been  at  fo  great  pains  to 
prove,  that  the  electorate  is  of  very  little  confequence 
to  France;  apofition,  which,  perhaps,  if  not  carried 
to  extravagance,  is  the  mofl  defenfible  of  any  in  his 
book. 

From  the  46th  page  of  this  pamphlet,  the  confi¬ 
derer  employs  great  pains  to  prove,  that  no  aCt  of 
parliament  has  engaged  the  public  faith  to  the  fupport 
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of  the  prefent  war ;  and  he  labours  to  fhew  that  the 
words  of  the  addrefs  of  the  commons  to  his  late  ma- 
jefty,  puts  the  parliament  and  Britifh  nation  under  no 
manner  of  obligation,  becaufe  they  promifed  what 
was  impoflible  and  impracticable;  and  he  brings  the 
opinion  of  Grotius  to  prove,  that  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  all  ties  are  void.  I  may  appeal  to  the  confi- 
derer  himfelf,  whether  in  my  reprefentation  of  Ins 
reafoning,  I  have  not  done  him  juftice*  and  now  1 
fhall  give  the  words  of  the  addrefs,  quoted  by  the 
confiderer.  u  We  think  ourfelves  bound  in  gratitude 
to  aflift  your  majefty  again  ft  the  infults  and  attacks 
that  may  be  made  upon  any  of  your  majefty’s  domi¬ 
nions,  though  not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain,  in  refentment  of  the  j  art  your  majeity 
has  taken  in  a  caufe,  wherein  the  interefts  of  this  king¬ 
dom  are  fo  immediately,  and  fo  eflentially  concerned.51 

Hard  muft  be  the  fate  of  any  ftate  or  prince  de¬ 
pending  upon  that  Britifh  honour,  which  has  been 
always  held  fo  inviolable,  were  fuch  a  doctrine  to  take 
place.  He  muft  know  little  of  foreign  concerns,  who 
does  not  know,  that  for  two  hundred  years  paft,  the 
fpeeches  of  the  kings  of  England  to  their  parliaments, 
and  the  addrefies  of  thofe  parliaments  in  anfiver,  have 
been,  as  it  were,  the  pole  Ears,  that  have  directed 
the  conduCt  of  Europe.  Can  any  man  read  the  words 
of  the  addrefs,  as  quoted  above,  and  doubt  that  it 
does  not  amount  to  an  abfolute  promife  to  defend  the 
electorate  ?  And  they  give  a  good  moral,  as  well  as 
political,  reafon  for  it,  u  becaufe  of  his  majefty’s 
magnanimous  behaviour,”  a^  reafon  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  nothing  lefs  than  what  I  have  mentioned. 
“  But,  fays  the  confiderer,  we  have  taken  upon  our¬ 
felves  the  whole  and  abfolute  defence  of  them  and 
here  he  is  at  great  pains  to  find  out  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  affifting  his  majefty,  and  doing  the  thing  our¬ 
felves,  and  he  has  laid  out  the  point,  to  a  degree  of 
the  moft  fhamelefs  chicane.  But  has  that  really  been 
the  cafe  ?  No,  the  confiderer  himfelf:  admits  the  elec- 
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torate  to  have  contributed  what  it  can  towards  its 
own  defence ;  if  io,  if  his  late  majefty  was  ever  re¬ 
duced  to  borrow,  upon  his  own  private  credit,  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  employed  upon 
the  defence  of  that  electorate;  if  the  Hanoverians 
rifqued,  not  only  their  properties,  but  their  lives,  and 
the  entire  defolation  of  their  country,  upon  refuming 
their  a.  ms,  after  the  French  had  broken  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Golfer-Seven  ;  if  his  late  majefty,  as  debtor 
of  Hanover,  avowed  that  ftep  ;  and  if  great  part  of 
tlie  troops,  which  fo  glorioufly  drove  them  out  of 
that  electorate,  were  in  Hanoverian  pay,  as  undoubt¬ 
edly  they  were ;  can  Hanover  be  faid  to  have  done 
nothing  for  herfelf  ?  Or  does  what  we  have  done  for 
her,  amount  to  more  than  the  addreft  contains?  Had 
not  the  parliament  given  his  majefty  the  aflurances 
they  did,  i  am  far  from  faying,  that  by  his  conduct, 
he  would  not  have  equally  conlulted  the  honour  and 
intereft  of  Great-Britain.  But  I  will  be  bold  to  fay, 
that,  without  hurting  either,  fuppofing  Great-Britain 
to  ftand  upon  her  own  bottom,  he  could  have  avoided 
rifquing,  as  he  did,  his  very  property  in  that  elec¬ 
torate,  and  in  every  other  place  of  Germany.  But 
upon  the  affurance  of  parliament,  he  bravely  buffered  it 
to  embark,  without  referve,  in  the  fame  common  caufe. 

As  to  our  author’s  ftrengthening  his  reafoning 
from  Grotius;  in  the  fir  ft  place,  1  take  Grotius  to 
be  no  authority  that  is  to  direct  the  councils  and 
condubt  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  with¬ 
out  wafting  my  readers  time  in  crabbed  quotations, 
Grotius  declares  flatly  againft  the  whole  of  his  doCtrine, 
as  applicable  to  the  prelent  circumftances  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  and  Hanover.  At  the  time  the  treaties  of  Ruffia  and 
the  landgrave  of  Helfe  were  debated  in  parliament,  fays 
the  confidcrer, ci  all  parties  exprefsly  declared,  that  they 
would  not  feud  a  man  out  of  the  kingdom.”  I  cannot  fay, 
that  1  remember  anv  fuch  exprefs  declaration  from  all 
parties  ;  but  I  am  candid  enough  to  own,  that  the 
profefted  view  of  thofe  treaties,  (and' how  that  view 
c  •  uv*  to  be  altered  is  no  tee  ret  to  the  public)  was  to 
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prevent  our  fending  our  troops  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Objects  often  varied,  nay,  fome  were  annihilated; 
and  thus  a  meafure,  which  was  not,  at  that  time, 
perhaps,  thought  of,  became  afterwards,  fir  ft  expe¬ 
dient,  and  then  neceflary.  In  fhort,  the  confiderer 
will  be  puzzled  to  find  any  period  of  hiftory,  in  which 
councils  are  not  influenced  by  circumftances,  and 
that  materially  too,  under  the  firmed  adminiftrati- 
ons.  I  cannot,  however,  help  obferving,  that  the 
whole  of  our  confiderer’s  boafted  ftrength  falls  to 
the  ground,  by  one  fingle  obfervation,  which  is,  that 
it  was  not  regarding  the  king  of  Pruffia,  but  again  ft 
the  power  of  France,  that  the  declaration  in  queftion 
was  made.  The  nation,  indeed,  was  fomewhat  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  connexion  between  France  and  Ruf- 
lia,  but  every  man  of  fenfe  in  England  at  that  time 
knew,  that  all  danger  from  the  king  of  Pruffia  mult 
vanifh  by  the  very  meafure  purfued  by  Great-Rri- 
tain.  It  is  true,  his  Pruffian  majefty  at  firth  was  not 
explicit  as  to  his  defigns;  but,  in  that,  he  afted  as 
every  wife  prince  in  his  fituation  would  have  done, 
and  the  alliance  between  Pruffia  and  Great-Britain 
foon  reduced  him  to  his  true  intereft,  which  was,  a- 
gainft  his  differing  any  foreign  troops,  be  who  they 
will,  to  enter  the  empire,  and  the  moment  he  re- 
fufed  to  admit  the  affiftance  of  France,  the  electorate 
of  Hanover  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  But  this 
matter  has  been  already  explained. 

The  confiderer  proceeds  to  tell  us,  cc  that  when 
we  promifed  to  defend  the  electorate  againft  the  king 
of  Pruffia  and  the  French,  the  reft  of  the  empire  was 
to  have  been  with  us.”  This  is  fo  far  from  being 
the  cafe,  that  the  great  oppolition  the  meafure  met 
with  in  the  houfe,  arofe  from  the  queen  of  Hunga¬ 
ry  being  unable,  and  the  other  princes  of  the  empire 
being  unwilling,  to  affift  us ;  nor  had  we  the  (mailed 
encouragement  to  hope  that,  that  would  be  the  cafe. 
“  The  promife,  continues  the  confiderer,  was  to  pay 
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\  IiS  to  fight  againft  Ruffians,  due  to  the  per¬ 
formance  ?  Again  I  deny,  that  we  did  promife  to 
pay  Ruffians  to  fight  againft  Pruffians,  but  we  cer- 
taufiy  did  promife  to  defend  the  electorate  by  means 
o(  Ruffians;  and  when  thofe  means  were  taken  from 
us,  we,  in  juftice  and  honour,  were  obliged  to  have 
lecourfe  to  other  means,  which  we  are  now  purfuing. 

1  he  reader  is  to  obferve,  that  I  am  now  attempt- 
mg  a  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  his  late  majefty 
and  the  Britifh  miniftry-  nor  is  he  to  expeCt,  that  I 
am  to  ftep  out  of  the  way  to  vindicate  the  Hanoverian 
chancery  in  what  they  did.  Perhaps,  if  the  truth  was 
known,  they  looked  upon  themfelves,  according  to 
the  ftate  of  parties  then  in  England,  to  be  doomed  as 
victims  to  a  popular  outcry.  For  my  own  part,  I  ne¬ 
ver  could  approve  of  the  rancour  and  virulence  with 
which  that  poor  electorate  was  then  treated.  The 
convention  of  Clofter- Seven  took  its  rife  from  an  ap- 
prehenfion,  the  Hanoverian  chancery  had,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  their  fovereign,  to  protect  them 
.  from  the  miferies  that  threatened  them.  This,  were 
it  proper  and  decent,  would  be  no  very  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  prove.  I  will  even  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  in  fuch  a  lunation  of  things, 
tiie  regency,  or  as  the  confiderer  calls  them,  the  chan¬ 
cery  of  Hanover,  confidered  the  intereif  of  the  elec¬ 
tor,  and  themfelves,  in  a  very  different  light  from 
thofe  of  Great-Britain  and  its  fovereign. 

The  confiderer,  about  the  55th,  56th,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  pages  of  his  pamphlet,  comes  to  what  he 
calls  his  molt  important  point,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  to  prove,  that  we  ought  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  France  by  fea  •  “  by  which  means,  fays 
he,  we  will  realife  to  this  nation  a  revenue  of  five 
millions  a  year  for  ever,  at  our  enemies  expence,  and 
totally  difable  France  hereafter  from  railing  a  marine 
power,  which  can  ever  be  in  any  degree  formidable 
to  Britain.”  The  public  of  Great-Britain  would  be 
extremely  obliged  to  the  confiderer,  if  he  would 
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point  out  to  them  the  foliation  of  the  French  inlands, 
where  thofe  five  millions,  even  fuppofmg  them  French 
livres,  grow.  If  he  means  Martinico,  it  never  was 
worth  five  millions  of  French  livres  to  the  crown  of 
France;  and  its  importonce  arofe  chiefly  from  its  vi¬ 
cinity  to  the  iiiand  of  Guadaloupe.  But  are  we  not, 
at  this  time,  diftrefling  the  French  upon  that  ifland? 
Have  we  not  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  lay,  that  our 
government  is  doing  the  very  thing,  id  injudicioufly 
and  unfeafonably  pointed  out  by  the  confiderer,  with 
no  view  but  to  impofe  upon  the  ignorant,  and  in¬ 
flame  the  unwary  ?  If  he  means,  that  we  are  to  at¬ 
tack  the  French  part  of  Hifpaniola,  and  to  make  a 
conqueft  of  it  for  ourlelves,  tho*  in  truft  for  our  al¬ 
lies,  it  would  not  be  long  before  a  more  pernicious 
war,  even  than  what  he  has  reprefented  the  Germa¬ 
nic  war  to  be,  might  be  carried  on  againft  Great-Bri- 
tain,  fince  the  French  pofleflions  upon  that  ifland  are 
known  to  be  under  the  protedion  of  Spain,  and  to 
be  held  only  in  fufferance  from  her.  If  he  means  the 
paultry  diftant  pofleflions  the  French  hold  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Miflifippi  and  in  Louifiana,  they  are  no 
objeds  of  a  national  armament ;  and  they  could 
fcarcely  indemnify  the  expence  of  a  final!  lquadron 
of  privateers,  were  they  to  undertake  the  conqueft. 
In  fhort,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  all  thofe  pofiefli- 
ons  put  together,  never  were  worth  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  never  can  be  worth  to  us,  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  fum,  at  which  the  confiderer  has  rated 
them.  But,  after  all  that  has  been  faid,  what  autho¬ 
rity  hath  the  confiderer  to  fuppofe,  that  any  of  thofe 
attempts  have  been  negleded  by  our  being  engaged 
in  a  German  war?  As  to  the  irretrievable  deftrudi- 
on  of  the  French  marine,  has  not  that  .been  adually 
effeded  ?  And  it  is  time  enough  for  the  confiderer  td 
rail  againft  our  government,  when  he  fees  them  make 
a  peace  that  (hall  leave  France  at  liberty  to  re-efta- 
blifh  it.  In  fhort,  if  the  French  illands  can  bring, 
either  to  them  or  to  Great-Britain,  five  millions  fter- 
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ling  a  year,  they  are  of  more  worth,  than  half  the 
revenue  of  France  itfelf. 

u  In  the  firfi  place,  fays  the  confiderer,  this  is  a  war, 
in  which  Britain  hands  fingle  and  alone,  to  contend 
at  land  with  France.  And  how  much  foever  we  may 
flatter  ourfelves  with  the  notion  of  our  own  drength, 
and  the  French  weaknefs,  France  is  at  this  time,  and 
it  has  been  for  a  century  pad,  fuperipr  to  us  at  land.” 
This  is  the  dim  of  what  the  confiderer  has  (aid  on 
this  head,  which  takes  up  feveral  pages  of  his  pamph¬ 
let.  I  fhall  for  once  not  difpute  this  fa£t,  if  he 
means  only,  that  Fiance  can  bring  much  greater 
armies  into  the  field  than  Great-Britain  can  ;  but  I 
mud  and  will  affirm ;  that  thofe  armies  are  nothing 
comparable  in  a  day  of  adtion  to  Britifh  troops, nor 
have  they  ever  been  found  to  be  fo ;  and  in  affirming 
this,  I  have  on  my  fide  the  credit  of  all  hidory,  when 
the  troops  of  the  two  nations  ever  fought  with  one  a- 
not  her,  in  the  fmalled  terms  of  equality.  I  fhall  al¬ 
low  the  advantage  in  point  of  rpilitary  difeipline,  tac¬ 
tics,  and  military  operations,  to  have  been,  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  on  the  fide  of  the  French;  but  I  totally 
deny,  that  they  are  in  pofleflion  of  thofe  advantages 
at  prefen t,  or  have  been  for  fome  years.  A  candid 
writer  mud  allow,  that  the  drength  of  a  date  in 
war  does  not  confid  in  the  number  of  her  own  natives 
die  can  bring  into  tire  field.  The  Carthaginians  could 
bring  but  few;  yet  by  the  help  of  commerce  they 
were  enabled,  at  a  much  greater  didance  than  Ger¬ 
many  is  from  England,  to  bring  Rome  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  I  mud  add,  that  tho’  one  date  may  exceed 
another  in  the  number  of  national  troops  by  land,  yet 
the  latter  may  have  vad  advantages  in  war,  if,  to  a 
reafonable  number  of  brave  national  troops,  fhe  fhall 
likewife  add  a  marine  too  drong  for  all  the  naval 
forces  in  the  world,  when  collected  into  one  fleet,  to 
look  it  in  the  face,  which  at  prefent  is  the  cafe  of 
Great-Britain.  The  confiderer  may  flour ifh  away  up¬ 
on  former  events  that  happened  in  favour  of  France. 
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The  prefent  time  ought  to  be  the  only  fubjetft  of  his 
confideration ;  and  lie  can  produce  no  period  that  can 
be  brought  in  the  leaft  parallel  with  it,  whether  we 
confider  our  own  internal  llrength,  the  glory  acquired 
by  our  troops,  the  force  of  our  marine,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  conquefts,  and,  what  is  of  more  weight 
than  all,  the  unanimity  of  the  nation;  a  confidera¬ 
tion,  which  deftroys  all  parallels  that  can  be  formed 
with  regard  to  the  circumftances  of  this  nation,  fince 
the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  prefent.  As  to 
the  lofs,  which  the  French  power  fuftained  by  the 
battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  exaggerated  as 
they  are  by  the  confiderer,  they  are  in  no  decree 
comparable,  fetting  alide  the  havock  cf  the  fword, 
to  the  number  they  have  loft  in  Germany  by  difeafes' 
fatigue,  famine,  and  every  kind  of  indigence. 

In  pages  60  and  61  of  the  Confiderations,  our  au¬ 
thor  employs  fome  very  flimly  realoning,  to  prove, 
that  we  made  a  very  bad  bargain  with  Prullia.  “  la 
fa<ft,  though  we.  are  an  ally  to  him,  he  is  none  to  us. 
Our  treaty  with  him,  fays  the  confiderer,  will  not 
oblige  him  to  furnifh  us  either  with  money  or  troops, 
fhould  we  want  them  ever  fo  much.”  Nobody  was* 
ever  wrong-headed  enough  to  imagine  the  treaty  was 
made  for  any  fuch  purpofe  ;  it  was  made  to  prevent 
the  abfolute  deftrudtion  of  the  proteftant  intereft, 
upon  the  continent,  and  it  has  hitherto  anfwered 
that  purpofe,  notwithftanding  the  formidable  and 
unexpected  traverfes  it  has  met  with. 

“  What  then  (fays  the  confiderer  in  the  next  page) 
have  we  gained  by  this  ally?  Two  things:  the  one 
is,  the  being  obliged  to  pay  him  money  to  enable 
him  to  fight  his  own  battles  againft  enemies  which 
Britain  has  no  quarrel  with  ;  the  other  is,  the  driving 
the  reft  of  the  German  princes  into  a  clofer  union 
with  France,  and  making  ourfelves  obnoxious  to  Eu¬ 
rope  for  fupporting  this  ally.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that 
Britain  is  the  ftronger  for  either  of  thefe  ?”  In  an- 
lwer  to  thofe  round  queftions,  I  fay,  that  Britain  always 
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lias  had,  and  that  fhe  always  ought  to  have,  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  thole  powers,  who  attempt  to  deftroy  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  Suppofing  the  confederacy  be¬ 
tween  the  courts  of  Vienna,  France,  Saxony,  and 
Rufiia,  who  is  neither  papift  nor  proteftant,  and  is 
to  be  confidered  rather  as  an  Afiatic,  than  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  power,  had  been  carried  into  execution,  what 
muff  have  been  the  confequence  ?.  By  what  I  have 
Gggefted,  how  can  the  prevention  of  it  drive  the 
German  princes  intoaclofer  union  with  France,  while 
the  latter  is  fo  intimately  connected  with  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  which  has  always  been  their  oppreftors, 
when  they  fled  to  France  for  refuge?  The  extinction 
of  the  proteftant  intereft  in  Germany,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  would  have  extinguifhed  the  Germanic  con- 
ftitution  itfelf  while  that  ambition  and  bigottry, 
which  have  always  diftinguifhed  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
was  fupported  and  abetted  by  the  guaranties  of  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia.  What  fupported  the  liberties 
of  Germany,  and  consequently  of  Europe,  before 
the  prefent  war  broke  out,  but  the  enmity  between 
the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria  ?  That  enmity 
being  diftblved,  the  former  balance  of  power  va- 
nifhed  ^  and  the  honour,  dignity,  and  intereft 
of  Great- Britain  called  upon  her  to  form  another. 
She  has  done  it,  and  fhe  could  have  done  it  by  no 
other  means,  than  (lie  has  purfued. 

The  greateft  art,  which  the  confiderer  has  em¬ 
ployed  through  the  whole  of  his  pamphlet,  and 
which  he  carries  on  to  an  amazing  degree  from  the 
6 2d  to  the  68th  page,  is  to  reprefent  the  king  of 
Pruffia  as  a  felf-interefted  prince.  Were  I  to  fpeak  my 
own  private  thoughts,  I  muft  fay,  the  greater  his 
felf-intereft  is,  he  will  be  the  more  ufeful  and  the 
more  faithful  ally  to  Great-Britain  ;  from  whofe 
friendfhip,  after  what  has  happened,  he  never  can 
find  it  his  intereft  to  depart.  I  fhall  fpeak  nothing 
of  gratitude  or  honour  •  but  while  the  prefent  war 
lafts,  can  it  be  his  intereft  to  abandon  his  alliance 
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with  Great-Britain  ?  I  believe,  even  the  confider- 
er  will  not  be  hardy  enough  to  affirm  it.  Sup- 
poling  a  peace  was  to  take  place,  would  he,  after 
what  has  happened,  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms 
of  France ?  No  ^  he  muft  be  fenfible,  that  while 
there  is  a  poffibility  of  a  mifunderftanding  ariling 
between  Great-Britain  and  France,  his  danger  recurs, 
and  then  he  would  be  in  a  worfe  condition  than 
ever,  through  the  renewed  connections  between 
Auftria  and  Bourbon.  This  muft  hereafter  always 
be  the  cafe.  No  peace  can  make  Auftria  lofe  light 
of  her  claims  upon  Silefia ;  or  France  of  hers,  tor 
the  damage  we  have  done  her  in  this  war,  and  the 
territories  we  have  taken  from  her.  Thele  are  con- 
fiderations  which,  however  plain  and  fhort,  I  think 
abfolutely  deftroy  all  the  declamation  employed  by 
our  author  againft  our  connexion  with  Pruffia.  The 
perlonal  inveCtives  the  confider  has  thrown  out  againft 
him,  areas  void  of  truth,  as  they  are  of  decency,  and 
deferve  no  anfwer. 

The  confiderer  next  returns  to  his  old  topic  of 
the  inequality  between  France  and  England  in  a  land- 
war  between  them,  on  the  continent  *,  and  he  repre- 
fents  all  the  powers  in  Europe  as  being  averfe  to  the 
caufe  we  are  fighting  in.  The  meaneft  coffee-houfe 
politician  knows  the  reafon.  Ruffia  has  claims,  Swe¬ 
den  has  claims  upon  Ruffia,  which  have  been  long 
quieted  by  treaties,  and  are  therefore  unjuft.  The 
fituation  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  between  Ruffia 
and  Sweden,  with  regard  to  Holftein,  has  been  very 
ticklifh,  and  becoming  more  fo  every  day,  does  not 
admit  him  to  part  with  a  lingle  fubjeCf  from  the 
defence  of  his  own  dominions.  The  death  of  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  have  given  the  Dutch 
government  back  to  theLoveftein  faCtion,  who  think, 
that  it  is  their  intereft  to  join  with  France,  and  le- 
cretly  to  abett  her  againft  the  rivals  of  her  com¬ 
merce.  Ambition,  and  the  hope  of  fliaring  in  the 
fpoils  and  dignities  of  two  electorates,  have  driven 
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U>me  of  the  German  princes,  even  proteflants,  from 
their  true  rntereds,  and  others  are  over-awed  by 
the  thunders  of  the  aulic  council,  fupported  by  the 
power  of  trance.  As  to  the  proteflants  of  Saxony, 
who  have  taken  ferviee  with  our  enemies,  perhaps 
their  numbers  will  not  be  found  to  be  very  great, 
\\  hen  we  confider,  that  the  inhabitants,  at  leafl  of 
one  half  of  Saxony,  are  papifts.  But,  be  that  as 
it  will,  no  prince,  when  his  condudl  is  fundamentally 
right,  is  obliged  to  anfwer  for  confequences.  As 
to  Switzerland,  I  apprehend,  we  and  our  allies  have 
the  fame  right  to  recruit  there,  as  France  has,  and 
a  much  better  title,  becaufe  we  have  more  money 
to  pay  them.  As  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders, 
France  can  recruit  in  no  part  of  them,  but  in  the 
territories  of  the  emprefs- queen,  which  we  may  rea- 
fonably  prefume,  are  already  fufficiently  exhaufled. 

Page  69  and  70  of  the  Confiderations  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  fhewing,  that  the  French  have  more  funds 
to  carry  on  war  than  Great-Britain  has.  But  as 
the  confiderer  has  Ins  information  only  from  one 
gentleman,  whom  he  does  not  name,  and  as  the 
diffrefled  Fate  of  France  and  her  finances,  even  to 
a  profeffed  bankruptcy,  is  well  known,  and  rndif- 
p  tit  able,  the  argument  certainly  lies  againft  him. 
But  even  fuppofing  the  French  treafury  to  be  pofTefT- 
ed  of  the  dims  the  confiderer  mentions,  let  us,  with 
the  Spanifh  ambaffiador  in  the  treafury  of  Venice, 
take  the  candle,  and  examine  where  is  the  root  from 
which  thole  treafurcs  grow.  Has  not  Great-Britain 
laid  the  ax  to  it  r  Js  it  not  abfolutely  cut  off  by  the 
lofs  of  her  marine,  trade,  and  poffeffions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world?  The  reverfe  of  all  this  is  the  cafe  of 
Grcat-Brit  ain.  Look  at  the  date  of  French  prifon- 
ers  in  England,  read  the  remonflrances  of  French 
parliaments,  eonfult  the  bell  accounts  of  the  date 
of  their  provinces,  peopled  by  inhabitants,  fo  dif- 
pirited  through  want,  that  they  think  it  a  happinefs 
to  be  carried  to  the  lefs  lingering  butchery  of  the 
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field.  But  the  whole  of  this  point  is  fo  much  again)  t 
our  confiderer,  in  the  mind  or  every  man  in  England, 
excepting  a  few  oftentatious,  defperate,  advocates  for 
the  caui'e,  efpoufed  by  the  confiderer,  that  I  am  fafe 
in  refting  it  here. 

“  Every  one  who  has  thought  on  the  fiibjedt  of 
war,  muft  have  confidered  the  three  different  kinds 
of  it  :  a  war  of  offence,  a  war  of  equality,  and  a 
war  of  defence.  And  every  one  knows,  that  of 
thefe  the  lafl  is  moil  difadvantageous,  and  the  moil 
difficult.”  Thefe  are  founds,  drawn  from  (pecula¬ 
tion,  paper-ftaining  warriors,  and  caftle-building  po¬ 
liticians;  but  they  are  declaimed  by  practice  and 
experience.  Every  war  in  its  own  nature  becomes 
offenfive,  whatever  the  pretences  may  have  been, 
upon  which  it  was  originally  founded.  If  an  army 
of  defence,  can  offend  the  enemy,  the  means  of 
offence  becomes  the  moft  effectual  principle  of  de¬ 
fence.  Strength  or  weaknefs,  courage  or  conduit, 
are  all  the  confiderations  generals  have,  whether 
they  fight  in  a  war  of  offence,  a  war  of  equality,  or 
a  war  of  defence,  and  the  meaning  of  thefe  words 
vanifhes,  according  to  events.  The  confiderer  fays, 
that  neither  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  nor  prince 
Ferdinand,  could  force  the  French  to  a  pitched  bat¬ 
tle.  I  underftand  the  battle  of  Minden  to  have 
been  a  pitched  battle,  and  that  we  did  force  the 
French  to  fight  it  in  the  manner  it  was  fought;  whe¬ 
ther  the  French  were  forced  to  fight  at  Haftenbeck, 
I  know  not.  But  I  am  convinced,  that,  fuperior  as 
they  were  to  his  royal  highnefs,  in  numbers  and 
artillery;  had  one  half  of  the  troops  under  him  been 
Britifh,  he  muff;  have  been  decifively  vidtorious. 
As  to  the  argument  the  confiderer  fo  long  dwells 
upon,  and  fo  affedtedly  repeats,  that  France  can 
draw  out  greater  armies  than  we  can,  let  the  battle 
of  Minden  anfwer,  whether  they  can  produce  fo 
good  troops.  In  fhort,  the  number  that  France  can 
bring  to  the  field,  unlefs  they  can  be  proved  to  be 
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better  troops  than  thofe  of  Great-Britain,  is  an  ar- 
gurnent  againft  our  going  to  war,  that  is  below  all 
contempt,  is  there  in  this  refpeCt  a  greater  difparity 
between  France  and  Great-Britain,  than  there  was  be¬ 
tween  the  Greeks  and  the  Perfians,  than  there  was  be- 
tween  the  Romans  and  Barbarians,  thofe  anceftors  of 
the  prelent  French  and  Auftrians? 

u  Suppofe  us,  lays  the  conhderer,  to  gain  a  corn- 
pleat  victory,  is  there  any  fruit  of  it  to  be  reaped 
in  Germany.”,  This  is  his  main  queftion;  all  that 
follows  on  it  is  but  flourifh.  My  anfwer  is,  we  gain 
all  that  we  propofed,  the  freeing  a  proteftant  electo¬ 
rate,  expofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  war  upon  our 
account  ;  we  weaken  the  power  of  the  opprellors 
of  Europe,  we  blunt  the  fwords,  that  are  drawn 
againft  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  we  are,  at  leaft, 
one  ftep  nearer  towards  procuring  a  peace,  which 
may  reftore  Great-Britain  and  Europe  to  freedom  and 
tranquillity.  T  he  ideal  reafoning  that  follows  the 
imaginary  triumph  of  the  author,  upon  the  above 
queftion,  deferves  no  anfwer,  becaufe  the  fads,  fup- 
pofed  in  it,  never  can  have  any  exiftence,  and  can 
have  no  relation  to  the  prefent  queftion.  It  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  the  prefent  government,  could  be 
rnad  enough  to  ptirfue  fuch  a  fcheme  as  the  confi- 
dcrer  has  laid  down  for  the  future  plan  of  their 
operations.  Britifh  troops  are  not  to  follow  an  ene¬ 
my  into  quarters,  where  Britifh  money  is  already 
more  efficacioully  employed  ;  the  obfervations  I  have 
already  made,  of  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  France,  de- 
nioy  all  probability  of  t he  French  leading  us  into 
tlioie  wilci-goofe  chaces  the  author  has  fuppofed. 

The  confiderer  has  thrown  out  farcafms  againft 
our  employing  a  foreign  general  or  generals,  in  the 
German  war.  But,  as  ufual,  he  has  fubftituted 
words  for  realities.  T  he  prefent  war,  candidly  con- 
iidered,  is  no  farther  on  our  part,  a  German  war, 
than  as  we  fight  for  our  allies  in  Germany,  againft  our 
r  names  there.  We  attack  no  German  prince,  we  fup- 
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port  no  German  meafures,  farther  than  as  the  fupport  o 
German  freedom  and  independency  is  connected  with 
the  intereft  of  Great-Britain,  which  it  always  has  been. 

Page  90,  the  confiderer  falls  with  great  reafon,  as  I 
think,  upon  the  abufe  of  public  news  writing  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  I  fubfcribe  to  all  he  fays  on  that  head.  But, 
at  the  fame  time,  I  muft  make  a  diftiniftion  between 
what  comes  from  the  pens  of  thofe  hirelings  of  the 
prefs,  and  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  even 
the  parliament  itfelf.  If  fome  pragmatical  politicians, 
or  bufy  fund-brokers,  railed  againft  the  king  of  Fruf- 
fia,  there  was  not  a  man  of  fenfe  in  England,  who 
did  not  bewail  the  untowardly  fyftem  that  kept  him 
and  us  divided.  The  confiderer  knows  well,  that 
there  was  not,  in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  a  topic 
more  frequently  mentioned,  than  the  expediency  of 
elofing,  almoft  at  any  rate,  with  his  Pruffian  majefty, 
and  thereby  forming  a  firm  barrier,  and  a  natural 
defence,  for  the  proteftant  intereft.  Did  the  confi¬ 
derer,  or  any  of  his  friends,  in  thofe  times,  ftand 
up  and  difpute  thole  propofitions,  as  they  were  affented 
to,  even  by  the  miniftcrs,  againft  whom  they  were  ob¬ 
liquely  aimed?  Mr.  Pelham  himfelf  was  again  and  again 
heard  to  declare,  that  when  the  circumftances  of  affairs 
would  admit,  not  a  moment  fhould  be  loft,  in  compleat- 
ingfo  defirable  a  connexion ;  and  all  the  other  minifters 
feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  mind.  When  the  connexi¬ 
on  was  formed,  the  government  of  England,  per¬ 
haps,  at  no  time,  entered  into  a  meafure,  that  met 
with  fo  univerfal  an  approbation.  It  may  be  impro¬ 
per  for  me  to  mention,  that  the  great  perfonage,  who 
is  now  no  more,  always  fpoke  with  regret  of  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  that  kept  him  at  a  diftance  from  his  ne¬ 
phew,  and  has  been  known,  with  an  unufual  fharp- 
nefs,  to  check  the  officious  courtiers  about  his  perfon, 
when  they  fpoke  difiefpecf fully  of  him. 

Even  when  his  Pruffian  majefty  (who  being  an  in¬ 
land  power  was  not  extremely  well  acquainted  with 
maritime  affairs)  fen t  over  the  famous  memorial, c«m- 
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plaining  of  the  eonfilcation  of  his  (hips  ;  the  anfwcr 
returned,  by  order  of  the  court  of  London,  was  pen¬ 
ned  with  all  the  politenefs  due  to  a  fovereign  prince,  in 
alliance  with  us.  Has  the  confiderer  forgot  what  hap¬ 
pened  after  this,  upon  the  fame  fubjedt  ?  The  anfwer 
that  went  from  London,  was  fuch  as  convinced  his 
Pruffian  majefty  of  the  redlitude  of  our  court  of  ad¬ 
miralty’s  proceedings,  and  his  Britannic  majefty’s  in¬ 
tentions.  What  was  the  confequence  ?  He  dropped 
his  remonftrance,  and  he  kept  his  faith,  in  paying  the 
intereft  on  the  Silefian  loan.  Upon  the  whole  there¬ 
fore,  he  muff  have  been  born  but  yefterday,  who  can 
be  impofed  upon  by  the  fo  many  repeated  aflertions 
in  the  Considerations,  of  the  deteftation  his  Pruffian 
majefty  was  formerly  held  in  by  the  Britifh  nation. 
Impertinents  in  politicks  we  have  many,  whofe  know¬ 
ledge  ariles  out  of  the  fumes  of  coffee  and  tobacco; 
but  the  talk  of  fuch  never  can  beconftrued  into  the  fenfe 
of  the  people  of  Britain.  I  (hall  not  differ  much  from  our 
confiderer,  with  regard  to  a  certain  ribband  and  title  be¬ 
llowed  ;  but  1  cannot  think  it  was  beftowed,  on  account 
of  vulgar  prepoiTefftons,  and  on  the  report  of  idle,  igno¬ 
rant  news-mongers  ;  they  were  beftowed  at  a  time  when 
it  was  thought  proper  and  prudent  to  give  exemplary 
rewards,  even  to  the  J?;ezv  of  refolution  and  refiftance. 

The  railing  of  our  confiderer  at  the  Ruffian  treaty, 
is  frivolous  and  thread-bare,  and  yet  he  is  ingenuous 
enough  to  own  (page  94,)  that  it  was  made  tolely  to 
keep  ail  foreign  troops  out  of  the  empire.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  as  we  have  oblerved  before,  it  was.  But 
it  is  as  certain,  that,  before  the  treaty  was  made,  the 
court  of  France,  unknown  either  to  his  Britannic  or 
Pruffian  majefty,  was  far  advanced  in  the  treaty  of 
Vienna;  nay,  it  was  then  as  good  as  concluded,  and 
we  very  foon  found,  from  the  chevalier  Duglafs’s  ne¬ 
gotiations,  on  the  part  of  France,  at  the  court  of 
Peterfburg,  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  if 
the  Ruffian  troops  had  got  footing  in  the  empire, 
even  upon  our  requifition,  they  would  have  infilled 
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upon  their  own  terms  before  they  had  evacuated  it. 
That  the  Ruffians  were  hired  to  defend  the  electorate 
of  Hanover,  againft  all  invaders,  is  admitted.  That 
they  were  hired  to  ravage  the  Pruffian  dominions,  or 
that  the  king  of  Pruffia  intended  to  invade  Hanover 
at  that  time  is  denied. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  I  muft  be  candid  enough 
to  own,  before  the  treaty  of  London  was  made,  his 
late  majefty  (though  he  wifely  kept  it  to  himfelf)  had 
great  reafons  to  fufpeCt  the  intentions  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  her  motives,  or  rather  encouragement, 
for  making  certain  demands  upon  him,  which  in  ho¬ 
nour,  and  confcience,  he  could  not  comply  with. 
What  muft  become  of  our  author’s  reafoning,  if  it 
fhould  appear  that  fome  of  thofe  demands  regarded 
even  the  king  of  Pruffia?  Did  not  the  natural  fea- 
fon,  The  opanda  dies,  then  prefent  itfelf,  and  what 
treatment  muft  his  majefty’s  minifters  have  met  with 
from  the  public,  had  they  not  joined  the  national 
voice,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of  London.  “  We 
had  been  ufed  to  think,  fays  the  confiderer,  (page 
95,)  the  king  of  Pruffia,  (I  dont  fay  rightly)  had  (hewn 
in  his  aCtions,  a  negleCt  of  all  moral  obligation,  and 
in  his  writings,  a  contempt  of  every  religious  princi¬ 
ple.”  Who  are  we?  Does  the  confiderer  clafs  him¬ 
felf  with  the  officious  fhatter-brains  of  coffee-houfes  ? 
The  people  of  England  never  thought  fo  of  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Silefia;  they  never  fpoke  thus  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Anti-Machiavel.  Every  men  of  fenfe  and 
candour  fpoke  and  thought  the  reverfe.  They  faw 
the  king  of  Pruffia  under  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of 
maintaining  his  alliance  with  France,  through  the  in- 
juftice  and  obftinacy  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  who 
forced  him  to  maintain  that  alliance,  though  he  of¬ 
fered,  again  and  again,  to  renounce  it,  and  to  join 
in  keeping  the  French  out  of  the  empire,  provided 
fhe  would  do  himjuftice  in  his  claims  upon  Silefia. 
Thpfe  claims  were,  to  the  people  of  England,  pro¬ 
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blematical  at  leaft,  and  they  neither  could,  nor  did, 
give  them  difguft,  far  lets,  deteftation. 

In  all  political  writings,  when  fads  are  anfwered, 
(and  I  think  I  have  anfwered  every  fad  advanced  by 
the  confiderer)  the  reft  muft  go  for  declamation.  That 
is  what  I  , cannot  anfwer.  1  he  charges  againft  his 
Pruflian  majefty,  and  our  own  miniftry,  are  repeat¬ 
ed  over  and  over  again,  and  fpun  through  a  hundred 
and  thiity-feven  pages,  with  an  acrimony  void  of 
ipint ,  arguments  that  are  deftitute  of  realon  ;  charges, 
unsupported  by  truth  ;  allegations,  not  founded  on 
fads ;  and  tautologies,  which  prove  the  writer  to  be 
no  admirer  of  Tacitus.  His  declamations  and  defi¬ 
nitions  upon  continental  connexions,  and  upon  the 
difficulty  of  underftandmg  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
underftood,  are  metaphylical,  vague,  and  idle.  Eve¬ 
ry  cobier,  I  was  going  to  fay,  knows  what  a  con¬ 
tinental  connexion  is,  as  well  as  any  member  of  either 
houfe  of  parliament ;  and  though  our  author  repre- 
fents  his  fplittings  of  the  queftion  to  be  new  and  un¬ 
common,  yet  there  has  not  been  perhaps  a  more 
hackney’d  topic  in  politicks,  fince  the  Revolution; 
nor  has  he  fallen  upon  a  fingle  divifion  or  fubdivifi- 
on,  that  has  not  been  brufhed  thread-bare  by  Tories 
and  Jacobites  in  their  writings  againft  the  ad  of  Set¬ 
tlement,  and  for  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Let  the  au¬ 
thor  prove  (and  then  he  will  fay  fomething)  that  our 
connexions  with  Pruffia,  or,  if  he  pleafes,  with  the 
continent,  at  this  time,  are  not  as  well  founded,  and 
as  juftifiable,  and  perhaps  more  neceflary,  than  thole 
formed  by  king  William,  in  that  alliance  which  the  con¬ 
fiderer  has  employed  fuch  a  needlefs  pomp  of  language 
to  amplify.  Our  confiderer,  again  and  again,  mentions 
our  being  without  rhofe  allies,  which  king  William  and 
queen  Anne  had  :  1  have  given  the  plain  and  true  rea- 
fon  why  we  are  without  them,  and  probably  muft  be 
without  them,  till  the  proteftant  confederacy  has  broken 
the  chains  of  Europe.  I  am  far  from  detrading  from  the 
merits  or  abilities  of  our  great  deliverer.  But  what  has  his 
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conduct  or  character  to  do  with  the  prefent  queftion, 
unlefs  he  can  (hew,  that  Great-Britain  and  Eurooe  were 
in  lefs  danger,  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  London  was 
figned,  than  it  was  at  the  time  the  grand  alliance  was 
formed  by  king  William?  I  am  even  afraid  our  con- 
liderer  has  over-ftrained  his  complaifance  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  that  monarch.  He  has  given  us  a  moil 
pompous  account  of  the  congrefs,  in  which  the  grand 
alliance  was  formed  ;  and  fuch  a  meeting,  compofed 
of  fo  many  illuftrious  parties,  all  of  them  enemies  to 
France,  never  perhaps  was  known  in  Europe.  I  am 
unwilling  to  fay  it,  but  it  is  a  well  known  truth,  that 
the  fplendor  and  frequency  of  that  meeting,  was  the 
greateft  misfortune  of  king  William’s  reign.  It  fug- 
gefted  to  his  enemies,  a  natural  and  puzzling  quefti- 
on.  If  fo  many  mighty  potentates,  are  to  go  to  war 
againft  France,  why  is  England  to  pay  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion,  in  the  expences  of  that  war,  than  all  thofe 
mighty  potentates  put  together  ?  nay,  in  fad,  the 
whole  of  the  expence;  for  man’s  fiefh,  (unlefs  when  it 
is  hired,  orlet  out)  has  always  been  very  cheap  on  the 
continent,  efpecially  in  Germany. 

While  i  am  upon  this  head,  which  I  have  touched 
with  the  utmoft  reluctance,  I  am  forry  that  ourconfi- 
derer’s  calculation  of  our  expence  during  king  Wil¬ 
liam  and  queen  Anne’s  wars,  obliges  me  to  repeat  an 
obfervation  I  have  made  before;  that  it  is  a  grofs  im- 
pofition  upon  the  fenfe  of  the  public,  to  array  the 
films  of  thofe  times  againft  the  prefent;  becaufe  the 
intrinhc  value  of  money  in  Great-Britam  is  now  di- 
minifhed.  The  intereft  which  money  bears  in  a  ftate, 
a  commercial  one  I  mean,  may  be  called  the  pulfe, 
which  indicates  the  health  or  indifpofition  of  the  bo- 
dy-pohtic.  The  government  in  thofe  times  gave  for 
money,  fix  or  feven,  nay  fometimes  more,  percent. 
At  this  time  they  give  at  moll  three  and  a  half.  I 
fhall  not,  from  this,  conclude,  that  Great-Britain  has, 
at  prefent,  double  the  money  in  fpecie,  that  fhe  had 
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under  king  W  illiam,  or  queen  Anne;  but  I  will 

venture  to  fay,  however  paradoxical  it  may  ap- 

pt-.u,  lie  is  at  this  time  doubly  able  to  bear  the 
expences. 

To  talk,  lays  the  confiderer,  (page  114)  of 
terming  a  connexion  with  that,  which  is  in  itfelf  un¬ 
connected,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ”  This  is 
profefiedly  a  gingle  of  words.  Was  the  continent 
connected  in  itielf,  I  mean,  even  againft  France,  in 
queen  Anne’s  time?  Did  not  king  William,  even 
before  his  death,  break  thofe  connexions,  for  which 
our  author  fo  pompoufly  applauds  him,  fo  that  queen 
Anne  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  found  Europe 
as  unconnected  as  it  is  now  ?  The  empire  in  itfelf, 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  defection  of  one  of  its  moll 
powerful  electors  from  the  common  caufe,  while  others 
of  them  were  more  covertly  friends  to  France  ;  Swe¬ 
den  fonear  declaring  againft  ns,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  gratifying  the  pride  of  that  mo¬ 
narch,  by  lending  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  him, 
to  work  upon  his  private  patlions,  which  he  did  in  a’ 
manner  not  altogether  becoming  the  dignity  of  his 
miftrefs  and  his  country.  All  Spain,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  Italy  in  arms  againft  us,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Savoy  our  friend,  only  becaufe  Britain  was  the 
moft  capable  to  be  his,  againft  the  more  than  in- 
fokiicc  or  the  french  monarch  ;  and  what  was  worfe 
than  all,  Great- Britain,  by  being  then  unconnected  in 
herfelf,  gave  the  enemy  double  advantages. 

“  Why,  fays  the  confiderer,  (page  116)  fhouid 
any  part  of  the  war,  which,  as  the  prefent  war,  be¬ 
gan  with  a  conteft  about  foreign  fettlements,  have 
its  courfe  diverted  into  a  land-war  in  Germany,  for 
we  were  always  victorious  at  fea?”  I  don’t  difputc 
oui  being  always  fuperior  to  h ranee  by  lea  in  power, 
but  I  cannot  admit,  we  have  been  fe  in  fortune; 
nciihcr  do  I  think,  that  the  experiments  of  defeents 
\vc  have  made  upon  the  French  coafts,  have  in  any 
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degree  anfwered  the  plaufible  principles  on  which 
they  were  founded.  The  confiderer  himfelf  furnifhes 
the  ftrongeft  reafon  why  they  have  not ;  becaufe 
France  is  extremely  populous,  and  has  always  a  mi- 
htm,  independent  of  her  army.  If  fo,  fuch  peltino- 
defeents,  which  are  attended  with  infinite  trouble  and 
fatigue  to  our  foldiers,  will  always  be  oppofed  by  their 
militia,  who  are  very  little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  their 
regulars.  This,  at  leaft,  is  the  way  we  argue  in  Eng¬ 
land,  becaufe  the  great  end  of  our  militia  was  to  guard 
our  coatts  againft  defcents,  and  leave  our  army  at  li¬ 
berty  to  ad  elfewhere.  Our  author  goes  on  to  fhew  (p. 

}  I9‘) u  that  if  our  war  in  Germany  is  a  war  of  diverfion, 
u  is  not  an  eligible  diverfion.”  Diverfion  is  certainly  one 
of  the  objeds  of  our  German  war,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  all  our  author’s  fine-fpun  arguments,  the  meafure 
has  hitherto  been  fuccefsful.  What  can  he  mean  by 
eligible  diverfion  ?  War  itfelf  is  not  eligible,  when 
peace  can  be  equitably  preferved.  But  has  our  au¬ 
thor  pointed  out,  where  we  could  have  made  a  more 
eligible  diverfion,  or  has  he  proved  that  no  diverfion 
was  proper  ?  “  But,  fays  he,  (p.  1 20)  our  German 
war  is  no  diverfion  at  all  for  the  French  forces,” 
though  he  owns  in  the  fame  breath,  that  it  em¬ 
ploys,  them.  Yes,  and  I  will  add,  it  deftroys  them 
likewife,  even  without  the  afliftance  of  the  fword  ; 
ib  miferably  are  they  fupplied.  To  make  out  this 
notable  reafoning  of  his,  the  confiderer  tells  us,  that 
the  French  leave  not  a  man  fewer  upon  their  coafts 
on  account  of  their  army  in  Germany.  Who  fays 
they  have  ?  But  the  confiderer  will  find  it  no  ealy 
tajK  to  prove,  that  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war 
tney  have  not  fnffered  a  lofs  of  men  in  Germany, 
'which  the  populoufhefs  of  France  (great  as  it  is) 
will  not  be  able  for  many  years  to  repair.  He  never 
can  perfuade  any  man,  who  has  his  lenfes  about  him, 
that  France  is  not  become  a  national  bankrupt,  by  her 
war  in  Germany  •  or  that,  had  file  not  found  diverfion, 
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or  if  the  confiderer  pleafes,  employment  for  her 
troops  in  Germany,  fhe  might  not  dill  have  found 
means  to  have  triumphed  over  us  in  America.  It 
will  be  impoflib!e  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  France 
can  keep  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men  in  a 
country,  that  always  has  been,  and  is  now,  the  grave 
of  the  French,  with  as  little  expence  of  blood  and 
treafure,  as  they  are  at,  when  they  are  in  quar¬ 
ters  or  garrifons  in  their  own  country,  in  a  time  ot 
peace,  which  admits  of  their  employing  themfelves 
in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  and  in  repairing 
ihofe  calamities  of  their  country,  which  are  fo  feel¬ 
ingly  fet  forth  by  the  remonftrances  of  their  par¬ 
liaments. 

Our  author,  by  his  own  confeflion,  thinks,  that 
the  latter  pages  of  his  pamphlet  contains  a  recapitu¬ 
lation,  or  rather,  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  faid 
before  ;  and  as  they  undoubtedly  are  fuch,  I  fhall  not 
pretend  to  anfwer  them,  becaufe  I  have,  itep  by 
ftep,  anfwered  every  argument,  without  employing 
that  declamation,  which  he  has  fo  indqftrioufly  made 
ufe  of,  to  decry  the  prefent  government  of  England, 
to  throw  perfonal  abufe,  even  in  defeending  to  perfon- 
alties,  againft  our  illuftrious  ally. 
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